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ADVERTISEMENT T: 
By the TRANSLATOR. 


FTER the many maſterly produc- 

tions on the ſubject of the American 
diſpute, by writers on both ſides of the 
queſtion, it may, perhaps, be deemed ſu- 
perfluous to offer the following tranſlation 
to the public. —But, as there are few na- 
tives of this country ſo entirely unbiaſſed 
as not to be warped by prejudice, or blind- 
ed by paſſion, the tranſlator thought that 
the work of a foreigner, who mult, ne- 
ceſſarily be difinterefted, would not be 
unacceptable to his countrymen in gene- 
ral; and the rather az M. Pinto is of 
deſerved literary reputation. 

Some alterations will be found to be 
made in this tranſlation, by ſuch as ſhall 
compare 1t with the original; but they 
were neceſſary conſequences of events 
which the lapſe of time, and change of 
circumitances have produced, ſince the 
firſt publication of M. De Pinto's Letters 
in Holland. 
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Phyſician at Kingſton in] amaica, relative 
to the Troubles which prevail in North- 


wo. 


OU want me, Sir, to tell you, in a few 
words, my ſentiments upon the quarrel of 
the Engliſh Colonies with the Mother Country. 


You certainly expect that I ſhould give you the 
"reaſon on which I form theſe ſentiments. | This 


is not an eaſy matter; Magnam rem poſtulaſti. 


Herewith I ſend you a pamphlet, containing a 


detail of the rights of Great- Britain over her 
Colonies, (a) which will give you a proper view 
of the affair. This pamphlet is fafficient for 


ſuch perſons as are defirdus of juſt information; 


but as for thoſe who are blinded by the paſſions 
of commercial jealouſy, envy, or national pre- 
Judices, nothing can ever convince them. You 


(a) The Rights of Great-Britain aſſerted againſt the 
Claims of America, being an Anſwer 1o the Neclaration 
of the General Congreſs. | " 
| woul 
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would hardly imagine what a ſophiſtical jumble 
of words has been invented by ſuch perſons on 
this occaſion, | 

I do not intend ſaying any thing on the in- 
diſputable right, which the Engliſh Parliament 
has to tax America. Sovereignty, as well as the 
legiſlative power, mult exiſt ſomewhere; and the 
Britiſh Empire knows none, according to its con- 
ſtitution, but what proceeds from the three 
eſtates of the kingddom. There are maſterly 
Pieces of writing on this ſubject : I will, there- 
fore, confine myſelf to thoſe facts, the knowledge 
of which has led me to make ſome political re- 
flections, highly intereſting to ſovereigns as well 
as ſubjects, to humanity in general, and all the 
civilized nations of Europe in particullar. 

I look upon the following facts as eftabliſhed 
truths. 

21ſt, That the manner in which the Engliſh 
Colonies have increaſed in leſs than a century, 
is a political phenomenon which has no prece- 
dent. 

2d. That they owe their progreſs not only to 
the peculiar lenity of the Engliſh Government, 
the nature of their ſoil and climate, but alſo to 
the indulgence, and above all to the generofity 
of the Mother Country : for a proof of this I 
muſt beg leave to refer you to the ſeveral acts of 
parliament, by which, from time to time, have 
been granted to them, in bounties and other en- 
couragements, above ſix millions ſterling, in or- 
der to promote their agriculture, commerce, and 
other eſtabliſhments. A munificence this, un- 
known before in the annals of hiſtory, 


3d, That 
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3d. That government expended in North 
America, to defend the Colonies againſt foreign 
invaſions, more than thirty- four millions ſterling, 
is evident by abſtracts from the treaſury accounts. 

N. B. The ſuccours furniſhed by the Ameri- 
cans have been more than repaid. 

4th. That the Engliſh Nation enriches the 
Colonies by its commerce, more than it is en- 
riched by them. This nation doth every thing 
nobly and on a large ſcale: aſk the inhabitants 
of Martinico, Guadaloupe, Cuba, (a) and Cana- 
da ; you will find them all to agree on this head, 
5th. That according to the confeſſion of the 
Americans themſelves, they paid ſome ſmall 


taxes which concerned their trade alone, Never- 


theleſs it has been proved that they likewiſe paid, 
from their firſt eſtabliſhments, other ſmall taxes, 
but they were all together ſo eaſy and moderate, 
that there is no example of the kind in any other 
kingdom or republic whatever. So that the 
American ſubjects of Great Britain never paid in 
taxes the proportion of one thirty-fixth of what 
was paid by all the other ſubjects of that em- 
ire. 

of 6th. That the emblem of two oxen yoked 
together to a plough, with the exergue £quo Fugo, 
is a ſacred motto, diftated by Juſtice and Equity. 

7th. That a ſocial contract cannot be bind- 
ing, or even ſubſiſt, if all the advantages be on 
one fide, and all the burthen on the other. The 
trivial reſtrictions relative to the trade of the 


(a) The author here refers to the laſt war, when the 
French iſlands, and the Havannah were in our poſſeſſion. 


B2 Colonies, 


on 

Colonies, and the navigation- act, are juſt and 
conſtitutional; nor can fo ſmall an object be put 
on a parallel with the many real advantages 
which the colonies enjoy. - 

8th. That the ſtamp- duty adopted in almoſt 
every civilized country, difquieted the people 
of Maſſachuſet's-Bay, and in contempt of the 
laws, of every principle of order, of juſtice, and 
of duty, they, inſtead of making legal remon- 
ſtrances, plundered and burnt the ſtampt-paper, 
and infulted the officers of the legiſlature a 
thouſand ways. | 

th. That parliament had condeſcended to 
repeal that act, becauſe it was ſaid to be hurtful 
to trade; for the Americans, at that time, did 
not queſton the right of parliament to tax them. 
It ought to be remembered, that Mr. Grenville 
told them, that if they choſe to tax themſelves, 
it would be conſented to, on an equitable footing. 
This important point demands ſome hiftorical 
details, It appears, by a letter from Mr. Gren- 
ville to Mr. Nn on the ſubject of the ſtamp- 
act, that the Americans might have had repre- 
ſentatives, or uſed any other means of taxi 
themſelves. That miniſter did not only propoſe 
this ſcheme, but even recommended it warmly. 
It was in March, 1764, that the commons ap- 
proved of the tax on ſtamps, and were convinced 
of its being eaſy to be carried into execution, 
but delay*d giving this reſolution the force of a 
law, for the expreſs reaſon of granting a fufficient 
time to the 5 to propoſe ſome other mode 
of taxation, equally productive. The agents for 
the Colonies, both ſeparately and in a oy 
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held conferences with the miniſter on this ſub- 
ject, and one of them has declared that he heard 
Mr. Grenville expreſs himſelf in the following 
manner. | 

« At the beginning of the war (faid that 
« miniſter) we were loaded with a debt of ſe- 
« yenty millions, which at the end of it was 
ce jncreaſed to about one hundred and forty 
% millions. (a) The civil and military eſtabliſh- 
« ments, formed after the peace of Aix la Cha- 
<« pelle, amounted only to ſeventy thouſand 
pounds ſterling, and are now riſen as high 
&« as three hundred and fifty thouſand. This 
„ additional expence of two hundred and forty . 
& thouſand pounds was incurred for the Ame- 


« ricans. Mr. Grenville added, that he did 
e not expect the Colonies ſhould raiſe the whole 


« ſum, but only furniſh part of it; that the 5 
e ſtamp-tax appeared to him the faireſt way of 


« doing it, and the leaſt expenſive in the col- 


„ lecting; that nevertheleſs, he was not ſo pre- 
« poſſeſſed in its favour, but that he would 
prefer any other mode which the colonies might 
point out of taxing themſelves.” Upon the 
refalal of ſome, and the equivocal anſwer of 
others, he forewarned them, that if they did 
not tax themſelves, as had been hinted to them, 
parliament would tax them. Theſe circum- 
ſtances have much puzzled oppoſition, which 
has affected to be ignorant of them. (b) 


(a) This debt has * reduced ſince the peace to leſs 


than an hundred and twenty-eight millions, notwithſkand- _. 


Ing the affair of Falkland Ifland, and of the Colonies, 
(b) Vide Adds relative to the Colonies, p. 248 to 306. 
l 10th, 
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Icth. That the lenity of this proceeding, and 


the impunity with which they committed their 


firſt exceſſes, which well deſerved the name of 
crimes, imboldened them to commit ſtill greater; 
by conſpiring againſt their lawful ſovereign. 
11th. That this audacious ſpirit diſcovered 
itſelf when, by a ſecond conceſſion, government 
aboliſhed ſome ſmall taxes which had been laid 
on tin, white lead, &c. leaving only in force a 
trifling duty on tea, as an object of luxury and 
of trade, and even this, not until they had ſup- 
preſſed a much more conſiderable duty on it, in 
England. | | 
| 12th. That the Americans forgot themſelves 
fo far as to deſtroy, in ſeveral places, and at ſe- 
veral times, the property of others, by burning 
the tea, as if they were to have been forced to 
drink it. This outrage, ſurely, differs in no- 
thing from thoſe of footpads or highwaymen. 
13th. That the forbearance of government, 
arifing partly from the nature of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution, and partly from other cauſes, ſtill con- 
inued to be exerciſed towards rebels fo unnatural, 
Which afforded them time to arm themſelves, and 
to render more difficult, more expenſive, more 
ruinous, and more deſtructive, the indiſpenfible 
means which reaſon, juſtice, policy, the dignity 
of the crown, and the honour of the nation re- 
- quired to be made uſe of, in order to bring them 
back to their duty. 885 
Iaqath. The Colonies in general, or ſome of 
them in particular, may, perhaps, have ſome 


grievances, well- founded, which require amend- 


ment. This has induced miniſtry often to de- 


clare, 
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clare, that if the Americans made any fair pro- 


poſals, they ſhould have all attention paid to 
them, and every means uſed to ſatisfy them. 


provided they acknowledged the ſupremacy of 
the Mother Country; but they never made any 


propoſitions, (at leaſt before the commencement 


of hoſtilities) which did not tend to indepen- 
dency. _ | 3 | 
15th. Taxation being the firſt cauſe of their 
diſcontent, leave was granted them to tax them- 
ſelves; and they were given to underſtand that 
thoſe taxes ſhould be appropriated for their de- 
fence and ſecurity, and ſpent amongſt them. 
16th. Moderate taxes are as neceſſary to the 
well-being of a country, as their excels is dan- 
gerous. To ſtand up, therefore, againſt mode- 
rate ones is folly. Independently of its abſurdity, 
the inconveniencies _ fiom it, are a thouſand 
times more dangerous. Had the Americans ſub- 
mitted to the eaſy taxes impoſed upon them, 
they would have continued the happieſt people 
under heaven They were free. — I hey enjoyed 
an advantageous trade; they had no enemies but 
the winds and waves. By their unnatural rebel- 
lion, they have loſt their commerce, they are ex- 
ſed to all the horrors of a civil war, and the 
authors of their revolt tyranniſe over them, by 
loading them with arbitrary taxes, depriving 
them of their liberty, forcing them to give their 
ſpecie for paper,. and exerciſing, without mercy, 


. 


the moſt oppreſhve vexations. | 
+ 17th,, The legiſlative power may abohſh or 
alter ancient laws, but it remains yet to be proved 

2 "Sr . 
that 'the Mother Country has uſed this power 
9 with 
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with her Colonies, in relation to their charters, 
unleſs forteited by rebellions. 28 
18th. Charters granted by the Kings of Eng- 
land, have not the force of law without the ſanc- 
tion of parliament, and, therefore, cannot ex- 
empt from parliamentary taxation: it is exactly 
as if the Colonies of Surinam and Berbice (a) 
were to refuſe paying the tax levied by their High 
Mightineſſes, under the pretence that ſome of 
the ancient Princes of Orange had exempted 
them from it. But ftill this is not a caſe in 
point, the Britiſh Colonies never have been de- 
nied repreſentatives in parliament. They never 
required to have them. Befides, they are in 
that particular on the ſame footing with three- 
fourths of the inhabitants of Great-Britain : and 
ain, each member of parliament repreſents 
virtually and potentially, the whole nation; whoſe 
intereſt he ought to defend. After all, inſtead 
of being taxed by parliament, they might have 
had leave to tax themſelves. 
19th. All thoſe who have been in the minif- 
try ſince the beginning of the quarrel, whether 
Whigs or Tories, have alike followed the ſame 
principles in relation to the colonies. The pre- 
ſent ſyſtem, far from extending the royal prero- 
gative, only ſupports the national cauſe, and 
_ thoſe who at this time are in the oppoſition, 
thought and acted like the preſent miniſtry, w 
they were at the head of affairs. X 


| = (a) Two ſettlements of the Dutch on the Continent of 
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20th. The inhabitants of the Colonies when 
in England, may give their votes for members 
of parliament, if qualified, and are equally eli- 
gible to be choſen members themſelves, of which 
there are ſeveral examples. 
21ſt. There can be no true liberty, where 
there is no ſubordination. | 
22nd. It naturally follows, from the facts 
above mentioned, that the Britiſh Parliament and 
Miniſtry, far from having exceeded the bounds 
of their juſt rights over the Colonies, have kept 
much within the line of their legal powers ; and 
thoſe who are unacquainted with the conſtitution, 
and the peculiar circumſtances in which they 
found themſelves, might blame them greatly, 
not for what they have done, but for what they 
have omitted doing. Any other nation, leſs 
powerful and haughty than the Engliſh, would, 
with great reaſon, have been ſuſpected of pufilla- 
nimity, of timidity, and of weakneſs. But, on 
this head, I ſhall tell you my ſentiments in ano- 
ther letter. The facts above enumerated are of 
public notoriety, and any one ignorant of them 
may eaſily convince himſelf of their reality; but 
as for ſuch as thoſe, who, after examination, de- 
ny them, they do not deferve to be reaſoned with, 
being either enthuſiaſts, or elſe ſome of thoſe 
ambidexter minds - qui candida in nigrum, ver- 
tunt. Their abuſe of terms, and continual beg- 
ging of the queſtion, have miſled many people, 
who have ſuffered themſelves to be dazzled by 
their prophanation of the ſacred name of liberty, 
and of the good faith of charters, which they 
make uſe of to maſk their endeavours to accom- 
C pliſh 
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plith the overthrow of order and true liberty, 
which muſt naturally follow from their prinoi- 
ples of anarchy, of- tyranny, and of deſpotiſm, 
their aim being to inſpire enthuſiaſm, on account 
of the eaſy tranſition from fanaticiſm to ſlavery. 
In a word, it is the temper of Oliver Cromwell, 
which has unhappily taken root, and germinated 
in the wilds of America, | 
Let us now come to the political reflections 
which have occurred to me, on examination of 
the above-mentioned facts, and which I promiſed 
you at the beginning of this letter. 
And firſt let it be remarked, to the honour of 
the preſent age, that our modern philoſophers 
have of late fucceeded in their endeavours to in- 
ſtil a ſpirit of humanity, of toleration, and of 
moderation, which has even made its way into 
the cabinets of princes, Maxims oppoſite to ar- 
bitrary and tyrannical principles have generally 
been adopted, Machiaveliſm is no more, That 
atrocious doctrine, which at the beginning of 
this century ſtill miſled the miniſters of a mild 
and juſt nation, is baniſhed for ever. You will 
eaſily underſtand that I. ſpeak of thoſe gloomy 
and crooked politics which tended to oppreſs the 
huſbandman, the artificer, and the people in 
general, in order to prevent revolts, and to ren- 
der them more induſtrious. We begin to be 
ſenſible that ſtates or ſovereigns are only power- 
ful proportionably as their ſubjects are happy, 
eaſy in their circumſtances, and free: That the 
many ought not to be ſacrificed to the few, that 
civil and religious liberty is a natural right. States 
may be different, but men as men are all equals. 
Fey „  CNLzen 
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A citizen ought to fear the laws alone, but thew 
he ought at all times to obſerve, and to reverence. 
Theſe maxims, and ſeveral others of the ſame _ 
kind, began to make their way univerfally ; but 
unhappily, partly by the abuſe of them, and partly 
by the falſly applying them, the utility which might 
be derived from ſuch principles is not only elud- 
ed, but they are made ſubſervient to deſigns the 
moſt contrary to their nature. Thus doth error 
often miſlead, by borrowing a ſpecious appear- 
ance of truth. — Nor is this all: but what are 
{ſtill more dangerous, more melancholy, and 
more to be dreaded, are the conſequences fatal to 
humanity, which in proceſs of time the herd of 
ſubaltern politicians (which infeſt the palaces of 
princes and the cabinets.of miniſters) will draw 
from the example of the Engliſh colonies. This 
is the ſpecious language we may ſuppoſe they 
will hold;—<© All thoſe precepts of humanity, 
moderation, and liberty, are only the ſeeds of 
re tebellion, diſorder, and anarchy : it is a falfe 
er theory, of which experience ſhews us the fu- 

"Y tility. 055 
Spain (it will be ſaid) has poſſeſſed vaſt 
by pt in America, for near 1 centuries 
“ paſt, and in all that time, there has hardly 
*© been a ſerious example of a revolt: if there 
*© were any {mall commotions, they were ſmg- 
« thered at their birth. The caſe is clear. The 
old maxims were followed,—the colonies kept 
low, and, after the example given by Tarquin, 
" He popes which roſe above their fellows were 
* lopped off. Their progreſs, it is true, was 
nat ſo rapid, but poſſeſſion was better ſecured 
C 2 © inſtead 
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& inſtead of which, the Engliſh (will they add) 
« with their madneſs for liberty, and their ridi 
culous prodigality, have foſtered up ungrate- 
* ful monſters to ſting their boſoms. This is 
« the natural conſequence of their forſaking the 
<« true principles of the ancient ſyſtem of poli- 
4 ticks.” 

Such ſpecious reaſoning, ſupported by ſo ſtrik- 
ing an example, may, very likely, in proceſs of 
time, ſeduce ſovereigns and the great, generally 
too much diſpoſed to make uſe of it; then will 
it be ſaid, with the poet, 


La juſtice weſt pas une vertu d'elat. 


Le droit des Rois conſiſte a ne rien epargner : 
La timide equite detruit Part de regner, &c. 


What then will become of ſovereigns and of 
their people? deſpotiſm and tyranny, with all 
the evils that reſult from them, will eſtabliſh 
themſelves on the wreck of true liberty, and of 
the principles of humanity and ſound policy, 
which it has coſt ſo much to rear up. Contrary 
maxims will be authorized and juſtified from the 
example of the Engliſh Colonies, compared to 
other colonies, with whom a different conduct 
has been held. The wiſe and moderate, the 
friends of humanity, and the favourers of libe 
will not dare to litt up their heads, but. will la- 
ment in ſecret the misfortunes of their cotempo - 
raries. Some will be even weak enough to doubt 
the truth of principles, the abuſe of which alone 
will be the cauſe of the misfortunes then to be 


3 . deplored. 
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deplored. Behold, ye Americans, or rather ye 


abetters of their bad cauſe, behold the evils to 
which you expoſe this age; behold what evils 
you entail on poſterity! Yes, on poſterity! 
You aſſaſſinate, by your fallacious arguments, 
future generations; you put the dagger in the 


hands of tyrants ; you arm the ſtrong againſt the 


weak; you root from the hearts of princes, the 
ſeeds of virtue, moderation, and humanity ; and, 
as the weak muſt always fall before the ſtrong, 


the number of your victims will be infinite. I 


have ſaid enough on the ſubject for thoſe who are 
capable of underſtanding reaſon, and too much 
for ſuch as would affect not to comprehend this 
plain logic, in which humanity is ſo much inte- 
reſted. 

I declare that my reaſons are not addreſ- 
ſed to the Engliſh nation; thoſe who under- 
ſtand your language, (I ſay yours, becauſe you 
have been naturalized) know more on the ſubject 
than I do. I wiſh to be able to ſet right thoſe 
foreigners who have ſuffered themſelves to be ſe- 
duced by the falſe aſſertions of the Americans. 
Thoſe I mean free from prejudices, for (I re- 
peat it) as to ſuch as are jealous, envious, or ſo 
unhappy as to have a national antipathy, they 
never hearken to reaſon. To ſtop the clamour of 
ſuch, let them only be aſked, how they would 
argue if their own colonies were to imitate the 
conduct of the Americans? let them alſo be ex- 
hortedtoexamine, with impartiality, in what man- 
ner all other colonies have been, and from neceſſi- 
ty and circumſtances {till are treated, let them, I 
ſay, compare this treatment with the proceedings 


of Great Britain towards her colonies. This will 


furniſh 


au J 

furniſh ample matter for refle&tion ; and if they 
reflect more, they will, conſequently, talk leſs: 
The feelings of the heart, reaſon, underſtanding, 
and conſcience will give the lie to the vain de- 
clamations they affect, in order to aſperſe the 
canduct of the Engliſh miniſtry. | 

After you ſhall have peruſed the pamphlet on 
the rights of Great Britain over her Colonies, 
tead the remarks on the principal acts of the 
13th parhament, by the author of Letters con- 
eerning the preſent State of Poland. He is a wri- 
ter of the higheft reputation; as impartial as fin- 
cere: he cenfures, but with decency, ſome ſteps 
of government, and of the 13th parliament, re- 
lative to the nature and form of their plans. You 
will find in theſe letters, an abſtract of all the 
charters : you will, with eaſe, travel through this 

crooked meander, and the labyrinth which it 
forms of juriſprudence, You will ſee clearly 
that the charters do not (as it 1s pretended) fa- 
vour the claims of the Colonies. Maryland and 
Pennſylvaniaexcepted, they were originally grant- 
ed to corporations, the heads of which refided in 
the Mother Country. Exemption from taxes was 
granted only for a limited time; and according to 
this author, the monarchs granting ſuch exemp- 
tion, could only act as procurators. You will ſee 
the difference betwixt internal and external taxes. 
You will plainly difcover the abſurdity of mak- 
ing taxation inſeparable from repreſentation, -a 
maxim which neither hath nor ever can exiſt in 
any country. In Great Britain the ſecurity of the 
people at large, in relation to taxation, reſults 
entirety from + many powerful Iandholders who 
are 
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are members of the houſe of commons, and who 
would ſuffer the moſt if oppreſſive and unjuſt 
taxcs were once eſtabliſhed ; and this conſtitutes 
the excellence of the Britiſh conſtitution, You 


will remark the abuſe made of ſome paſſages of 


Mr. Locke; and the abſurdity of the conſequen- 
ces drawn from them by the lawyers who dc- 
fend the cauſe of the colonies, will ſtrike you 
moſt forcibly, 

You will alſo perceive how much ſome of the 
Colonies would be to be pitied, if the letter of 
their favourite charters were ſtrictly adhered to. 
You will likewiſe find in theſe letters a detail of 
all the circumſtances relative to the ſtamp-act, 
which I mentioned before, 

You will find by the chronological hiſtory of 
the Colonies from their firſt ſettlement, which is 
contained in theſe letters, the ſupremacy of par- 


lament eſtabliſhed, even during the time of the 
Stuarts; this is proved inconteſtibly not ou 9,99 
to fact, but alſo as to right; a doctrine which 


has been at all times maintained by the aflerters 
of liberty, and of the Britiſh conſtitution : this 
analytical hiſtory of the charters, is as amuſing 
as It is intereſting. 

You will fee, with a pleaſure mingled with 
aſtoniſhment, the paternal attention of parlia- 
ment towards the Colonies ; fince, even when 
it required of them ſome juſt retributions, they 
have always been more or lefs indemnified, by 
new advantages granted to them: lately (for ex- 
ample) when on the repeal of the ſtamp-act 
2 by the bye ought never to have been re- 
pealed) a fmall duty had been laid, on glas. 


MOrocco, 
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morocco, white lead, dyeing drugs, tea, and pa- 
per, in order to defray the expences of the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice and of the civil government 
of the Colonies; Government, on the other 
hand, granted them, as a compenſation, ſome 
new bounties on the exportation of coffee and co- 
coa-nuts of their own growth. Obſerve, like- 
wiſe, that all the before-mentioned taxes were 
ſuppreſſed on their remonſtrating that they were 
hurttul to trade, except one of three-pence per 
pound on tea; taking off, at the ſame time, one 
ſhilling per pound ot the duty to which the ſaid 
tea was ſubject on its exportation from the king- 
dom; ſo that, in fact, the above ſmall tax was 
rather a relief than a charge, ſince that very arti- 
cle had been exonerated of four times the 
amount of the new duty laid upon it. Hear 
what Dean Tucker faith on the ſubject, in his 
letter from a merchant in London to his nephew 
in America. 
ff there be any partiality to be complain- 
© ed of in the conduct of the Britiſh parliament, 
it will appear to be a partiality in favour of the 
% Colonies, and againit the Mother Country. 
Do you demand my authority for this aflerti- 
% tion? I will give it you: The ſtatutes of 
c the realm are my authority, and ſurely you 
cannot demand a better. By theſe, then, it 
te will appear, that a Coloniſt, who is conſe- 
« quently ſubordinate to the Mother Country, in 
« the very nature of things, is nevertheleſs put 
upon a better footing, in many reſpects, than 
“ an inhabitant of Great Britain. By theſe it 
© will appear, that the parliament, like an over- 
; cc in- 
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indulgent parent of his favourite froward child, 
hath been continually heaping favours upon 
you, of which we are not permitted to taſte, 
Thus, for example, you have your choice, whe- 
ther you will accept of my price for your to- 
bacco, or after bringing it here, whether you 
will carry it away, and try your fortune at ano- 
ther market: but I have no alternative allowed, 
being obliged to buy yours at your own price; 
or elle to pay ſuch a duty for the tobacco of 
other countries, as muſt amount to a prohibi- 
tion. Nay, in order to favour your plantati- 
ons, I am not permitted to plant this herb on 
my own eſtate, though the ſoil ſhould be ever 
ſo proper for it. Again, the ſame choice, 
and the ſame alternative are allowed to you, 
and denied to me in regard to rice ; with this 
additional advantage, that in many reſpects 
you need not bring it into England at all, un- 
leſs you are ſo minded. And what will you 
ſay in relation to hemp? The parliament now 
give you a bounty of $1. per ton tor export- 
ing your hemp from North America ; but 
will allow me nothing for growing it here 
in England ; nay, will tax me very ſevere- 
ly for fetching it from any other coun- 
try, though it be an article moſt eſſentially 
neceſſary for all the purpoſes of ſhipping and 
navigation. Moreover, in reſpect to the cul- 
ture of raw ſilk, you have an immenſe parlia- 
mentary premium for that purpoſe; and you 
receive further encouragements from our ſoci- 
ety for arts and ſciences, which is continually 
adding freſh rewards: but I can receive no 
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encouragement either from the one, or from 
the other, to bear my expences at firſt ſetting 
out, though moſt undeniably the white mul- 
berry-trees can thrive as well on my grounds 
as they can in Switzerland, Brandenburg, 
Denmark or Sweden, where vaſt quantittes are 
now raifing. Take another inſtance: Why 
ſhall not 1 be permitted to buy pitch, tar, 
and turpentine, without which I cannot put 
my ſhips to ſea;—and indigo, ſo uſeful in 
manutactures; why ſhall I not be permitted to 
purchaſe theſe articles wherever I can, the beſt 
in their kind, and on the beſt terms ?—No, I 
ſhall not; for though they are all raw materi- 
als, which, therefore, ought to have been im- 
ported duty free, yet I am reſtrained by an 
heavy duty, almoſt equal to a prohibition, 
from purchaſing them any where but from 
you :—whereas you, on the contrary, are paid 
a bounty for ſelling theſe very articles, at the 
only market in which you could ſell them to 
advantage, v1z. the Engliſh. (a) 

* Much more might have been ſaid on this 
ſubject, and the like obſervations might have 
been extended to the ſugar-colonies: but I 
torbear. For indeed enough has been ſaid 
already (and as it expoſes our partiality and 
infatuation a little ſeverely, perhaps too much ) 
in order to prove to the world, that of all peo- 
ple upon earth, you have the leaſt reaſon to 


(a) Thoſe who have not the ftatutes at large, may ſee 
the things here referred to, and many others of the like 


ſort, in Crouch's or Saxby's book of rates. 


© com- 
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&© complain.“ See four tracts on political and 
commercial ſubjects. Third edition, page 119 
and following. 

In return for all theſe favours, the Colonies 
have for more than 25 years paſt been continually 
guilty of ſmuggling, even in time of war; their 
moſt ſordid covetouſneſs carrying them to the 
enormity of aſſiſting the enemies of their coun- 
try. (a) 

You ſee, therefore, that it was not the ſtamp- 
act, but rather the repealing of it, which has 
been the cauſe of the preſent unhappy troubles : 
oppoſition, and the pompous ſophiſtry of its ad- 
vocates has turned the heads of the Americans. 

You will admire the clear and deciſive man- 
ner in which Mr. Lind has diſproved two accu- 
lations moſt impudently brought againſt parlia- 
ment, at the time that the port of Boſton was 
thut up, becauſe the Boſtonians had burned the 
tea, and treated in the moſt indecent and atroci- 
ous manner the ſervants of government, They 
were condemned, it was ſaid, without being 
heard, and the innocent were involved in puniſh- 
ment with the guilty : juſt as if, independently 
of the fact itſelf, there needed any other proof of 
general guilt than this public outrage, contrived 
and ſupported by the majority of the Boſtonians. 
It is true that the immediate perpetrators of theſe 
criminal acts were maſked ; but their inſtigators 
and abettors have publickly juſtified and *p- 


(a) See on thi; head the excellent Hiſtory of Jamaica 
lat ly pub'iſhed, 
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proved of theſe enormous exceſſes, and protected 
the committers of them. 

The author, after having judicially proved the 
futility of this ridiculous accuſation, finiſhes, by 
obſerving that the intention of parliament in the 
act in queſtion was not to make either the inno- 
cent or the guilty ſuffer; but it ſuppoſed that 
thoſe who were not ſtained by the commiſſion of 
A crime, till then unheard of, and of ſo black a 
dye, would have united their endeavours to 
compel the guilty to make ſome reparation for 
the wrongs they had done, by a dutiful ſubmiſ- 
fion to the laws. It the Boſtonians had con- 
ducted themſelves in this manner, as it was their 
duty to have done, there would have been no 
punition; bur as they have not ſeconded the de- 
ſigns of the legiſlature, they can none of them be 
conſidered as innocent, After a full juſtification 
of the Boſton port bill, our author cenſures ſe- 
veral of the ſubſequent acts of parliament ; in 
which he finds defects that might eaſily have 
been amended. But all theſe ſubſequent acts, 
ſave one, have ſince been repealed; the Quebec 
act being the only one of them remaining in 
force. 

Our author next ſhews, from the capitulation 
agreed upon by General Amherſt and the Mar- 
quis de Vaudreiul, the juſtice of allowing the 
principal advantages granted to the Canadians by 
the Quebec bill; although, in ſome particulars 
of the act, he finds ſome eſſential omiſſions. 

After duly conſidering all that has been al- 
ledged and proved in the three works above ci- 
ted, it muſt be allowed that the war which his 
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Britannic Majeſty is obliged to wage againſt the 
rebellious Colonies, is at once the moſt una- 
voidable, and the moſt juſt that ever was under- 
taken; and if ſome of the provinces of North 
America ſhould, in proceſs of time, loſe the 
advantages which they have hitherto enjoyed— 
advantages which were ſtill increaſing, the fault 
will be their own, and they will have none to 
blame for their misfortunes but themſelves. 

If any one, therefore, after having read the 
three tracts which I have mentioned, can ſtill 
defend the conduct of the Colonies, we muſt 
give him our pity, and,charitably ſuppoſe that it 
proceeds from the weakneſs of his head, and not 
from the wickedneſs of his heart. 


P. S. It is with pleaſure that I have complied 
with the deſire, which ſeveral worthy perſons have 
expreſſed, of ſeeing this letter in print; to ſerve 
as an antidote againſt the poiſon contained in 
a paper publiſhed under the title of A Summary 
of the Diſagreements which have happened between 
Great Britain and her Colonies, A piece not 
only abounding in the moſt palpable falſe- 
hoods, the moſt ſubtil ſophiſtry, and deceitful 
notions; but the author likewiſe thinks himſelf 
authorized to become the echo of the American 
ringleaders. He has the impudence to carry 
his indecency ſo far, as to inſult a monarch, 
known to be one of the moſt upright men of his 
kingdom, and the ſovereign the moſt pious and 
generous, that ever filled the throne : and he ca- 
lumniates, with as much groſſneſs as injuſtice, a 
great and reſpectable nation. : 

n 
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In England, where the abuſe of the prefs is 
carried to an enormous length, theſe party-pieces 
do leſs miſchief than elſewhere. The Engliſh, 
in the long-run, always ſee their own intereſt : 
they look upon the abuſe of the miniſtry as a 
neceſſary evil, productive of a greater good. It 
is eſteemed a curb u pon the miniſters, The ex- 
treme is made ule of, to preſerve the equilibrium. 
Beſides theſe, the ſophiſtry of party is ſo ably 
refuted, that, after a certain time, almoſt every 
body in England (and perhaps by this time in 
America likewiſe) is convinced of the truth. 
The greateſt part of the Engliſh nation acknow- 
ledge the guilt of the Colonies ; and oppoſition 
is reduced to a ſmall number of individuals. It 
is different in foreign parts; the Engliſh tongue 
15 not underſtood—the refutations of party de- 
clamations are neither tranſlated nor known— 
conſequently many become eaſy dupes of the 
fallacious arguments made uſe of by the advo- 
cates for the Colonies. Such writings as I have 
been reprobating, may occaſion ſtill greater evils 
to mankind, by involving Europe in freſh wars 
—It is the with of the Colonies, and of their abet- 
tors—But, happily, Providence has placed on 
the throne of France a young monarch, who, in 


the dawn of his reign, exhibits all the virtues - 


which adorned a Titus and an Antoninus —who 
is ſerved by illuſtrious miniſters, worthy of ſo 
great a monarch.— There are alſo in France too 
many wiſe and enlightened perſons, to ſuffer the 
nation to be miſled by thoſe flattering enthuſiaſts, 
who think they prove themſelves great patriots, 
by declaiming againſt the Engliſh nation. Such 

writings 
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writings have formerly been the cauſe of great 
misfortunes, by miſleading the European powers, 
with their flattering fallacies. The wiſe, the 
true children of liberty, deteſt the apologiſts of 
anarchy and confuſion; thoſe political incendia- 
ries, who, under the maſk of that liberty which 
they violate, kindle, on all fides, the flames of 
war and of diſcord. 5 
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LETTER TN SECOND, 
15 From Mr. De PIN To, 


Relative to the Troubles of the Colonies, 
containing political Reflections on the 
Conſequences of thoſe Troubles, and 
on the preſent State of Great Britain. 


Hague, February 5th, 1776. 


1 AM very glad, my dear Sir, that the peru- 
ſal of my letter, on the affair of the Engliſh 
Colonies, has opened your eyes, and deſtroyed 
the prejudices which made you think favourably 
of the rebels: you acknowledge that they are a 
ſet of ungrateful and fanatical people, who, far 
from fighting for liberty, are forging for them- 
ſelves the fetters of ſlavery. You aſk me, 
why and how it came to paſs that things were 
ſuffered to come to this extremity ? Why the 
conſequences of this diſpute were not forefcen 
whilſt there was yet time to prevent them? You 
cannot, you ſay, overcome your aſtoniſhment, 
that the Engliſh government ſhould have ſuffered 
irſelf to be ſo much deceived. This is the firſt 
article, of which you are deſirous I ſhould give 
you ſome explanations, The thing, altho' diffi- 
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cult, is not impoſſible, and I will try to ſatisfy 
you. Your ſecond requeſt 1s ſtill more difficult; 
you want to know my ſentiments on the conſe- 
quences and end which this melancholy, this un- 
happy war may have. This article, my dear Sir, 


1 regards Providence; and its eternal decrees ought 


not to be incroached upon. We are, however, 
permitted to hazard ſome conjectures, founded 
on probabilities, and on political combinations; 
which few people are capable of making, and in 
which the wiſeſt are often miſtaken. 

I ſhall then lay before you ſome conjectural 
probabilities; without, however, depending too 
much upon them, for time alone can ſhow how 
true they may prove. And as I ſhall extend 
them beyond the preſent era, they may perhaps 
awaken and engage abler politicians than I am, 
to uſe their endeavours to retard, or totally pre- 
vent the evils which threaten Europe from the 
fide of America. | 

I muſt alſo obſerve to you, that to be able to 
form a true judgment on this important matter, 
one ought to be well acquainted with the real 
ſtate of England, with her reſources, finances, 
and her commerce; what other markets ſhe may 
have for her manufactures and ſtaple commodi- 
ties, independently of America, without forget- 
ing the Engliſh poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies; 
which laſt 1s an object of great weight in the 
balance of the finances of Great Britain. The 
commerce of Afia is cloſely connected with that 
of America; the reverberation of their influence 
is reciprocal, I ſhall, therefore, rather enlarge 
on this article, and at the ſame time give you 

E my 
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my ſentiments on the affairs of India in general. 
I look upon this object as one of the moſt inte- 

reſting. EE INI 
I cannot, alſo, avoid repeating in this letter, 
what I formerly ſaid relative to the national debt; 
it is the rock on which politicians ſplit—the apo- 
lyptical text, upon which they have often made 
comments which time has always diſproved. I 
am perſuaded that England will ſoon give us freſh 
proofs that the energy of her power 1s not the 
leaſt weakened by the national debt, This pre- 
tended burden appears to lay the heavieſt on the 
ſhoulders of her adverſaries. It will, therefore, 
be neceſſary to attack, once more, this prejudice, 
and to repeat things which are found elſewhere. 
I ſhall be in the ſame caſe reſpecting what relates 
to commerce in general. It is commonly be- 
lieved that the trading nations are rivals, becauſe 
their intereſts are oppoſite; I have maintained 
the contrary opinion. The application of my 
principles on that head are neceſſary to my ſyſ- 
tem, touching the actual ſtate of England, and 
of all Europe, with reſpect to the American co- 
lonies. It is neceſſary to combine theſe different 
objects together, and be ſenfible of their ſeveral 
affinity, in order to be leſs liable to miſtakes in 
our own conjectures on the event of this war. 
Theſe diſcuſſions will naturally engage me in 
others no leſs intereſting, relative to the con- 
nections betwixt Great Britain and Holland, in 
reſpect to their trade in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
and other interefts; happy if warned by the paſt, 
all mercantile diſputes, ſo detrimental to both 
parties, could be totally prevented, This is the 
5 3 general 
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. 2 plan of the following letter, or rather 


mall treatiſe, which I ſhall call, if you pleaſe, 
my Political Teſtament, or, Reflections on the 


actual ſtate of Great Britain, relative to the War 
with her Colonies, 


If you have not courage enough to peruſe all 


2 theſe details, and to examine cloſely the con- 
Z nedion and affinity which theſe objects bear 


one to the other ; do not take the trouble of read- 
ing this letter it would tire, without inſtructing 
ou. 
: I begin, theri, with the firſt article of your 
enquiries. ; | . 
No body doubts, that five or ſix years ago it 
would have been poſſible to ſmother this revolt, 
at a quarter of the expence it will now coſt. But 
the conſtitution of the Engliſh government, and 
the circumſtances that reſult from it, did not 
permit it. I am, with the Preſident Montei- 
quieu, and ſeveral other famous writers, a great 
ſtickler for the Engliſh government. But as im- 
perfection is inſeparable from humanity, that con- 
ſtitution, excellent as it is, has, nevertheleſs, in the 
infinite combination of political accidents, ſome 
great inconveniences. 'The philoſopher of Fer- 
ney has depicted it with a ſtroke of his maſterly 
pencil, in thoſe fine verſes of the Henriade, 
where he ſpeaks of the three united powers which 
form the. parliament, (a) and has characterized 
it 


(a) Aux murs de Veſtminſter on voit paroitre enſemble 
Trois pouvoirs ẽtonnẽs du nœud qui les raſſemble ; 
E 2 Les 
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it by theſe words, dangereux a lui mime, a ſes 
vciſins terrible (dangerous to itſelf, terrible to 
its neighbours). This never was more verified 
than in the preſent critical time. The plan of 
the conſtitution is admirable ; I could ſay di- 
vine; but the onſct of the human paſſions coun- 
teract, often, the views of the primitive legiſla- 
ture, Nevertheleſs, to judge from events, at 
leaſt until this time, it may be aſſerted that the 
advantages have ſo far exceeded the inconvenien- 
ces, that the kingdom of Great Britain has made 
greater progreſs, by the energy of its conſtitution, 
than any other empire whatever; without ex- 
cepting that of the Romans. Even the faults 
of this conſtitution, correct other faults. The 
influence of government, which often is wrong- 
fully denominated corruption, and which, per- 


haps, ſometimes borders upon it, puts an end to 


public commotions; and, I may ſay, prevents 
anarchy; and gives energy to the whole: wit- 


neſs the exceſſes that we have lately ſeen in Lon- 


don, where thoſe tranſient convulſions have 
been appeaſed by the wiſe meaſures of parlia- 
ment, and not by any principle of venality-and 
corruption. That ardor civium prava jubentium 


Les deputes du peuple, & les grands, & le roi, 

Diviſes d'intereſts, reunis par la loi: 

Tous trois membres ſacres de ce corps invincible, 

Dangereux a lui meme, a ſes voiſins terribles. 

Heureux lorſque le peuple, inſtruit de ſon devoir, 

Reſpecte autant qu'il doit, le ſouvrain pouvoir! 

Plus heureux lorſq” un roi, doux juſte & politique, 

ReſpeRe, autant qu'il doit, la liberte publique! 
HENARAIADE, Chant. I. 
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appears no where ſo alarming as in London, 
and is no where leſs dangerous. But in the infi- 
nite combination of political events, circum- 
ſtances and accidents may be ſo united as to in- 
creaſe the mfluence of corruption, againſt the in- 
tereſt of the nation; which may be the caſe, alſo, 
with licentiouſneſs, that ſtill more dangerous 
evil; either of which cauſes may overturn the 


conſtitution, or, at leaſt, make it come ſhort of 


the ends of its inſtitution; from whence, in 
proceſs of time, the fall of the Britiſh empire 
may reſult, 

Theſe two extremes counterpoiſe each other, 
and are corrected one by the other. If ever either 
prevails entirely, all will be loſt. But I do not 
{ee that it is yet the caſe : I even conſider it 
as a far diſtant event. 

The inconveniencies which have lately been 
felt, may be attributed to the following cauſes. 

Riches have prodigiouſly increaſed in England, 
within half a century ; there 1s now, in that king- 


dom, a greater number than formerly of people 


of the firſt claſs, who are by their birth, riches, 
and underſtanding entitled to fill the principal 
places in the miniſtry, and to enjoy the advan- 


tages belonging to them. It 1s, however, im- 


poſhble that they ſhould all be employed. Hence 
ariſes an oppoſition, which is the reſult of parti- 
cular intereſts, totally independent of the public 
cauſe. But then, this 1s, in reality, a double 
curb upon the miniſtry. Every thing is fifted 
to the bottom, and analyſed in the ſevereſt man- 


ner: and it is certain that the government, how- 


ſoeyer preponderant it may appear to be, would 
infallibly 
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infallibly loſe the majority in the commons, if it 
attempted to take any ſteps really unconſtituti- 
onal, and contrary to the liberty of the public. 
Thus, notwithſtanding all the declamations a- 
gainſt the pretended venality of the lower houſe, 
there has been ſeveral examples of the miniſtry 
loſing the majority, when any important points 
have been diſcuſſed; ſuch, for example, as the 
exciſe bill, and other objects of that nature. 
For it is to be obſerved, that although the three 
eſtates form the legiſlation, yet, according to 
the nature of things, and from recent experience, 
that very parliament is ſometimes, if not of 


right, at leaſt of fact, ſubject to a kind of con- 


troul from the nation: which ſerves ſtill more to 
counterbalance the influence of the miniſters, 
and their majority in parliament: this double 
curb, this double defence, may one day, if it 
| ſhould prove neceſſary, hinder the crown from 
invading the rights of the nation. But, until 
now, except in relation to the exciſe bill, it has 
only ſerved as a handle, which oppoſition: has 
made uſe of againſt the miniſtry, in things that 
were indifferent in themſelves, and even right, 
ſuch as the naturalization bill, the cider act, the 
Middleſex election, &c. 

There are, then, moments in which the au- 
thority, influence, and ſubtile reaſoning of op- 
poſition, ſeduce the nation for a time, perplex 
the miniſters, throw numberleſs difficulties in 
the execution of their plans, and make them loſe 
the favourable moment; which never happens 


without bad conſequences enſuing from it. 
The 
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The frequent change of miniſters is always 
dangerous. An indifferent plan executed with 
vigour, is preferable to a better, which is began 
too late, and carried on ſlowly, This is exactly 


what has happened in the affair in queſtion: Mr. 


Grenville's plan was well laid The ſtamp-act 
a plauſible ſcheme, and generally acknowledged 
ſuch, notwithſtanding the ſophiſtry of the Ame- 


ricans. If that miniſter had not been turned out, 


he would probably have carried it into execution; 
and the more likely, as it was the year that the 
troops were to be recalled from eee and 
others ſent in their ſtead. He had contrived to 


ſend over the troops that were to replace thoſe in 


duty there; and by their reunion, at this junc- 
ture, without the appearance of threats, there 
would have been forces ſufficient to prevent a 
revolt. By his overthrow, occaſioned moſt 
likely by the hatred which the nation bore him, 
on account of the cider-tax, his plan was ren- 
dercd abortive, through that erroneous doctrine 
of doing better than well. In truth, the only 
aim was to turn out Mr, Grenville: the Colonies 


and the ſtamp-act, ſerved as a cloak on this oc- 


caſion. The repeal of this act was neceſſarily 
to be defended by ſophiſms in favour of the 
Americans; ſophiſms which naturally have en- 
couraged them in their rebellion. Thoſe of the 
oppoli tion who ſucceeded in the miniſtry, have, 
in their turn, found themſelves in the greateſt 
perplexity z and, notwithſtanding their utmoſt 
cllorts, they have not been able to act conſiſt- 


_ently; for at the ſame time that the ſtamp-act 


was condemned, the ſupremacy of parliament 
and 
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and right of taxation were ſtrenuouſly inſiſted 
upon, which exactly made the apology of what 
they wanted to ſtigmatize. By this manceuvre 
the Americans had time to arm themſelves ; 
they were even encouraged in their revolt, with- 
out any tear of the conſequences, Their abet- 
tors in England, thought they could ſtop them 
at their will—they have found themſelves miſ- 
taken. The miniſter which fucceeded had no 
choice left; and his conduct has been prudent, 
moderate, and equitable. The circumſtances 
in which he tound himſelf, duly confidered, he 
could not act with vigour. 1ſt, Becauſe op- 
poſition had infected part of the nation with 
rejudices in favour of the Americans. 2d, 
Becauſe the public had been infidiouſly alarmed 
by threats of the lofs of its commerce and manu- 
factures, if coerſive or rigorous meaſures were 
uſed againſt the Colonies. It was, therefore, 
neceflarv to let time and the facts themſelves 
demonſtrate how ill- grounded theſe alarms were. 
3d, Time and ſome unequivocal and dreadful 
events were likewiſe wanted to verify the rebel- 
hon of the Colonies, and to ſhelter government 
from all ſuſpicion of tyranny or arbitrary pro- 
ceedings ; epithets which oppoſition often be- 
ſtows very liberally. If it is allowable to com- 
pare ſerious things with jocoſe ones, government 
perhaps found itſelf in relation to the Engliſh 
nation, as the wife of Orgon, in the comedy of 
the Impoſter, did in relation to her huſband ; 
ſhe was obliged to ſuffer the moſt audacious and 
criminal outrages to convince Orgon of the per- 
icy of Tartuffe: part of the Engliſh nation 
would 
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would not believe the infidelity of the Colonies; 
the miniſter could not have obtained ſuch effi- 
cacious means, if the rebellion had not been ſo 
very notorious. 

4th. The miniſters have been impoſed upon, 
or miſinformed relatively to the real ſtate of af- 
fairs. Lord North has acknowledged 1t openly 
in the houſe of commons. But he very juſtly 
oblerved at the fame time, that had it been other- 
wiſe, and had government the ſeſſion before, that 
is in 1775, aſked for only thirty thouſand men, 
the miniſtry would have been laughed at, and 
ridiculed. What further more juſtifies, in my 
opinion, that appearance of ſupineneſs, is, that 
beſides the aforeſaid reaſons, the miniſters have 
received repeated aſſurances from a great num- 
ber of prudent perſons, inhabitants of New 
York, of Penaſylvania, and of all the other Co- 
lonies, who were to declare in favour of govern- 
ment. Beſides, it could not be ſuppoſed that af- 
ter the liberty the parliament had granted to the 
Americans, of taxing themſelves, and the pro- 


miſes of remedying their pretended grievances | 


on the one fide, and the threats of putting a 
ſtop to their commerce, fiſheries, &c. on the 
other, it could not, I ſay, be ſuppoſed that with 
ſuch an alternative theſe planters would have 
been mad enough to begin hoſtilities, and puſh 
things to the laſt extremity. This is, I believe, 
ſufficient to ſatisfy you as to the delay and fu- 
pineneſs of the Engliſh. Look alto into the hiſ- 
tory of the preſent age, and you will ſce that this 
great nation has never exerted itfelf at the begin- 


ning of a war; it muſt receive a ſhock, or be 
F chreatened 
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threatned with ſome dreadful misfortunes, itf 
order to put her in a fituation to correct the in- 
conveniences of her conſtitution, and enable her 
to enjoy its advantages. Thoſe who have a po- 
litical turn will be convinced of this truth, by 
recalling to their remembrance all the wars ſince 
the revolution. I have explained the motives 
and accidents which have hindered the miniſtry 
from uſing efficacious means to prevent this re- 
volt, and will now procced to the ſecond point: 

To ſpare your impatience, I ſhall firſt acquaint 
you with my ſentiments in general, and after- 
Wards give you the reaſons on which they are 
founded. They extend to ſeveral political ſub- 
jects, as well as to ceconomical and other articles 
of finances, which relate to the ſeparation from, 
or the poſſeſſion of the Colonies; 

1ft, I think that America will ſoonet or later 
become either wholly or in part independent of 
Europe. 

2d. I do not look upon that time to be as 
yet come. 

3d, I am perſuaded that it depends in a great 
meaſure upon the principal European powers 
who have large poſſeſſions in that part of the 
world, to retard or accelerate the time when the 
Colonics will become independent. | 

4th. I am of opinion that it is more the inte- 
reſt of Spain and Portugal to prevent that event 
than even England; more that of England than 
France; and more that of France than of any of 
the remaining powers who have eſtabliſhments 
there, I do not even know if Holland ought 
not to be looked upon as the moſt intereſted in 


at 


„ 
it after Spain and England. This field abound- 


ing ſo in conjectural reaſonings, as to future 
events, might turniſh matter ſufficient to fill ſe- 

veral volumes; but I ſhall reſtrict myſelf to ge- 
neral views, and to particular facts which are 
connected with the preſent times. 

I believe that England will triumph on this 
occaſion over her Colonies : : TI found this belief 
on the following reaſons. 

1ſt, Becauſe there are in the colonies a great 
number of faithtul ſubjects, who groan under 
the tyranny of the rehels, anq who favour govern- 
ment: to convince yourſelf of this, you have 
only to caſt your eyes on the addreſies which 
were preſented to General Gage, on his departure 
from Boſton— addrefles which our news-paper 
writers have always taken great care to keep 


from the public in Holland. 


2d. It is not known in this country that the 
flame of rebellion rages more particularly in New 
England; which confiſts of the four provinces of 
Mailachuſets Bay, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
ſhire, and Rhode Ifland, The reſt of the Co— 
lonies have been drawn aſide from their duty by 
the contagion of bad example and by violence 
this will ſhortly appear to be the caſe, and the 


event ſhall prove the aſſertion, which I advance 


upon good authority, 
3d. Independently of the mother-country 
having a ſtrong party in America, what propor- 
tion is there yet between the formidable marine 
of England, and the American boats; betwixt 
well-diſciplined troops, and a militia; ; berwixt 
the riches of Great Britain, and the paper-cur- 
F 2 rency 
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rency of the Colonies - betwixt the Nouriſhing 
trade of the Engliſh, and the total extinction of 
that of the planters! I think, therefore, that 
their revolt has been premature, and that, for 
ſome time at leaſt, the mother-country will be 
benefited by it. | 

4th. Nova Scotia is in the intereſt of govern- 
ment. I am perſuaded, and repeat it from good 
authority, that there are a great many faithful and 
peaceable ſubjects who at preſent groan under 
the tyrannical yoke of theſe rebellious enthuſiaſts, 
that will declare openly for government as toon 
as the troops (for which they wait with the ut- 
moſt impatience) ſhall have made good their 
footing on the continent, I have ſeen authen- 
tic pieces on the ſubject ; and can there be any 
thing more natural? their own intereſt and ſafety 
depend upon it. It would be aſtoniſhing and 
againſt nature was it to happen otherwiſe. 

sth. The report of the unanimity of the ge- 
neral congreſs is far from being true: there are 
poſitive proofs to the contrary. The nature of 
the eſtabliſhment of the Englith Colonies, has, 
from the beginning, created betwixt them a ſpirit 
of jealouſy and rivalſhip which has never ceaſed. 

It you read the hiſtory of the Colonies from 
their firſt ſettling you will convince yourſelf that 
there always were diſſentions amongſt them. E- 
very body is acquainted with thoſe which ſubſiſt 
at the preſent time. The violence of Adams has 
induced Mr. Dickenſon, author of the Penſylue- 
nia Farmer, to declare himſelf againſt the inde- 
pendency of the Colonies. The jealouſy ſub- 
fiſting betwixt Peyton Randolph and Hancock 
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foment theſe diſſenſions; the majority have dif- 
approved of the invaſion of Canada. You may 
read what Mr. Burke has publiſhed ſome years 
ago relative to the colonies (a). It is there that 
you will clearly fee that it is truly the temper of 
Cromwell, which ſpreading itſelf has put all 
New England in fermentation, No ſooner had 


the firſt ſettlers of that country found an aſylum 


againſt the perſecution and intolerance exerciſed 
at that unhappy period in England, and indeed 
all over Europe, but they became themſelves in 
tolerant and perſecutors. Hiſtory cannot pa- 
rallel the exceſſes of fanaticiſm and the parox- 
yims of ſuperſtition which raged in Matlachuſets 
Bay. Read an account of the cruelties and barba- 
rities (unheard of before) which they for a long 
while exerciſed, together with the pretended ju- 


dicial murders of ſuppoled wizards, which they 


were guilty of. You will find in Mr. Burke the 
ſhocking decrees founded on what theſe furious 
demoniacs called ſpectral evidence. Thele atro- 
cious exceſſes of barbarity obliged the King and 

overnment to curtail privileges which they a- 
Fuſed in a manner ſhocking to humanity, Mr. 
Burke makes, on this occaſion, a paradoxical 
obſervation, which at firſt we do not aſſent to; 
but which, nevertheleſs, on cloſe examination, 
appears to be true. It is intolerance and perſe- 
cution, that author faith, which have peopled 
the new world, Intolerance cxtirpated the firſt 


(a) An account of the European ſettlements in America, 
in two vclimes, Although Mr. Burke has not put his 
name to this work, every body locks upon him as the au- 
thor ct it. | 
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adventurers, and theſe again through their own 
intolerance were obliged to ſeparate and to go 
higher up in the country to form new ſettlements. 
I thall add to thefe reflections, new and intereſting 
in themſelves, that the ſame thing has more than 
once happened in Europe, and that Providence 


often produces moral good, from what appears | 


firſt the greateſt of all evils. Pennſylvania i is ex- 
actly the reverſe of the province of Maſſachu- 
ſets; it is inhabited by a ſet of peaceful people, 
amongſt whom all religions are alike tolerated, 
to the great advantage of the province. The ſame 
may be ſaid of New Tork: theſe two provinces 
have been compelled to. join in the revolt by the 
enthuſiaſm and by the yiolence of the rebels, 
ſeduced and miſled by a few men of parts, who 
abuſing of their underſtanding and their talents, 
draw after them a blind multitude which they 
deceive. It appears to me that there muſt reſult 
a confiderable 4 e to government (towards 
reeſtabliſhing order) from the great number of 
different religions and ſects, diſperſed over all 
North America; without reckoning on one ſide 
the diviſions of intereſt, and on the other the 
intimate connections which ſeveral of the colo- 
nies have with the mother-country. I ſhall add 
one word more: thoſe who are zealous in the 
American cauſe, have only to read the hiſtory 
of New England, and to take notice of the 
temper and character of its inhabitants, after 
which, if they do not bluſh to have declared 
themſclves their advocates, they are incurable, 
and muſt be abandoned to their prejudices. L 

I I had 
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I had omitted obſerving in my former, that 
the navigation- act, againſt which the colonies 
have clamoured ſo much, has often been ſoften- 
ed, modified, and relaxed in their favour. Se- 
veral examples of this are found in Mr. Burke's 
work upon America. After having obſerved 
that the ſaid act did hurt the rice- plantations 
of Carolina, he adds, But now the legiſlature 
has relaxed the law in this reſpect, and permits 
the Carolinians to ſend their rice directly to 
F any place to the ſouthward of Cape Finiſterre. 
This prudent indulgence has again revived 
e the rice-trade; and, though they have gone 
“largely, and with great ſpirit into the profita- 
© ble article of indigo, it has not diverted their 
tc attention from the cultivation of rice: they 
t raiſe now above double the quantity of what 
they raiſed ſome years ago; and this branch 
& alone of their commerce is, at the loweſt eſti- 
te mation, worth one hundred and fifty thouſand 
„ pounds ſterling annually.” This mitigation 
has likewiſe taken place in relation to tobacco 
and other articles, It is very hard for the mo- 
ther- country, after ſo many proots of protection 
and good-will,-to be baſely calumniated by falſe 
accuſations of oppreſſion and tyranny. 
th. The Indians, for whom government 
has done ſo much, even as far as to give them at 
different times the exorbitant ſum of ſix hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling, to deter them 


from taking vengeance for the exceſſes commit- 


ted againſt them by the Americans, ſurely can- 
not ſuffer themſelves to be ſeduced by theſe re- 
| . bels, 
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bels, againſt their common father and bene- 
tactor. 

th. Canada is too much intereſted in pre- 
ſerving the good graces of government; many 
of its inhabitants have already given unqueſtion- 
able proofs of their attachment to it; and it is 
more than probable that when they ſhall be ſup- 
ported with the troops, they will take an active 
part in favour of Great Britain, 

8th. From all theſe circumſtances, and with 
forces ſo ſuperior, ſucceſs doth not appear in the 
leaſt problematical. Remains the fears of other 
powers, which may, it is ſaid, retard, if not ren- 
der abortive, the operations againſt the rebels, 
by taking a part with them. This apprehenſion 
appears to me deſtitute of all foundation. His 
Britannic Majeſty has made known the aſſuran- 
ces which he had received on that head from the 
principal courts of Europe, I acknowledge that 
torty or fitty years ago this apprehenſion would 
have been well founded; but now that experience 
has taught the reſpective powers, the illuſion of 
that falſe policy, which ſacrificed real advantage 
tor imaginary good, the wiſdom of the miniſters 
hinders them from embracing ſo cafily ſuch er- 
roneous ſyſtems. It is now underſtood, how 
chimerical commercial jealouſies are. Each Eu- 
ropean power enjoys more or leſs the poſſeſſions 
of its neighbours. Each ſtate reaps ſome benefits 
from the peaceful poſſeſſion of the others; and 
war is ſo incompatible with commerce, that the 
greateſt advantage during a peace, never can 
compenſate what is ſuffered during a war. Be- 
ſides, I am well convinced, and many other peo- 
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ple are ſo likewiſe, that the ſeveral American 
eſtabliſhments ought, for the intereſt of trade in 
general, to remain under the dependance of the 
reſpective powers which are actually in poſſeſſion 
of them. For an example ; it is the joint intereſt 
of all Europe, that Spain and Portugal ſhould pre- 
ſerve their ſeveral poſſeſſions in America. With- 
out the gold and filver from the mines of Peru, 
Mexico and the Brazils, Europe could not ſub- 
fiſt in a proſperous ſtate—Commerce would pe- 


riſh,—that of the Indies could not be carried on 


any longer, and as much as that trade is at pre- 
ſent uſeful and beneficial, in the ſame proportion 
would it then become ruinous and impractica- 
ble. Now it is more than probable, that it even 
North America becomes an independent empire, 
it will invade and ſubjugate Mexico and Peru. 
The northern nations have always, by reaſon of 
their great population and natural hardineſs, in- 
vaded and conquered the ſouthern ones. North 
America is in want of metals in general, and of 
bullion in particular, having but few mines, and 
none of gold or filver—theſe two laſt are the 
greateſt objects of human cupidity—Azri ſacra 
fames, quid non mortali pefori cogis! — Spain, 
Portugal, and all Europe, ought, therefore, to 
join with England, if it was neceſſary, in order 
to prevent or at leaſt retard that independency. 
Curacoa, Surinam, the iſlands of Jamaica, Mar- 
tinico, St. Domingo, Guadaloupe, in a word, 
all the European poſſeſhons in America and the 


Weſt Indies, would paſs under the dominion of 


the continent The commerce of Holland would 
| (3 be 
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be at an end—no more could that republic boaſt 
of her riches and greatnels | 
Ever fince the United Provinces, through the 
effects of ſecond cauſes, have loſt the exchifive 
trade of, and the conſequent great advantages 
which they had heretofore by the herring- fiſnery, 
the only objects which make the balance of 
trade inciine in their favour, are the ſpices from 
the Moluccas, the cinnamon of Ceylon, and the 
annual intereſt of the immenſe ſums which the 
Dutch have placed in England and France. All 
theſe riches are real and ſolid, and will remain 
ſuch, as long as Europe ſhall yearly receive the 
metallical treaſures of America; which keeps up 
the credit and circulation of fictitious and factiti- 
ous wealth. But was this to ceaſe, all theſe 
riches in the public funds which uphold the opu- 
lence, luxury, and commerce of Holland, and 
of which they are the bafis, would be reduced 
to nothing; and as her ſmall territory furniſhes 
but few reſources, the ſoil being almoſt nothing, 
ſhe would ſuffer by it ſtill more than the other 
powers. How could ſhe bear the export of bul- 
hon neceſſary to the commerce of the Eaſt Indies? 
Afia would ſoon drain off all our money, was it 
not for the ſtream of wealth iſſuing from Mexi- 
co and Peru, which continually repleniſhes Eu- 
rope. Were all the other commercial powers 
exhauſted, Holland, whoſe proſperous ſtate 1s 
ſo neceflary to Europe, would alſo be conſe- 
quently totally ruined.—See the letter on com- 
mercial jcalouſy. | 
It is by the general commerce of America, 
that Aſia refunds, in part, the bullion ſent there. 
3 The 
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The abbe Reynal has very well obſerved, that 
if Europe had not that vent for bullion, America 
would ſoon be incapacitated from ſending it into 
Europe. Its ſuperabundance in our continent 
would make it loſe ſo much its value, that the 
nations which bring it us, could not draw any 
more of it from the colonies, nor be at the ex- 
pence of working the mines.—On which account, 
continues he, the ſending of bullion into India 
has been as advantageous to Spain, by uphold- 
ing its only trade, as to the other nations who 
without it would not have been able to ſell their 
ſtaple commodities, nor the produce of their in- 
duſtry. Let theſe principles be applied to the 
conſequences reſulting from an independent em- 
pire in North America, and it will give a clear 
idea of my ſyſtem. _ 

The commerce of Europe derives great advan- 


s from the Engliſh American Colonies, whilſt 


immediately and intimately connected with Eng- 
land. Their ſeparation would cauſe a general 
and irretrievable loſs, at leaſt for a long ſeries 
of years: for it 18 a great miſtake to ſuppoſe, 
that other nations would profit more by the com- 
merce of the Engliſh Colonies, if they were in- 
dependent of the Mother Country. 

Dean Tucker has clearly ſhown that England 
would reap a greater preſent advantage by a ſepa- 
ration from North America, which ſhe enriches 
at her own expence ; that ſhe would ſtill poſſeſs 
all her advantageous trade, and fave immenſe 
ſums; that is to ſay, that ſhe would have the 
ſame benefits without any of the charges; and 
befides, this would be the ſure means of making 
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ſeveral of the colonies return to their duty. Ex. 
perience and the obſervations made at the cuſ- 
rom-houſe, the ſtate, more than flouriſhing, of 
the manufactures and actual trade of Great Bri- 
tain, as well as the good condition of her financ- 
es, fully juſtifies all that Dean Tucker has ſaid 
on the ſubject. But he doth not advert to the 
remote con{equences that would reſult from ſuch 
a ſeparation ; conſequences which I have hinted 
at above. The exiſtence of a nation is not like 
that of an individual—Government ought to 
think on poſterity. England and the other pow- 
ers might find ſome illuſive and momentary ad- 
vantages in that ſeparation ; but this chimerical 
advantage would lead them all, in proceſs of 
time, to utter ruin. Their reciprocal advantage 
being in their union, and the mutual guaranty of 
their poſſeſſions, 

I repeat again, what I before ſaid, that the 
vaſt continent of North America becoming an 
independent power, it is more than probable 
that it would make the conqueſt of Mexico and 
Peru; and from that time that vaſt hemiſphere 
would be almoſt as much ſeparated from Europe, 
as it was before Columbus and Americus Veſpu- 
tius; and Europe would fink again, for a time, 
into the ſtate of indigence in which it was before 
that epocha, and even a much worſe one, in con- 
ſequence of the annihilation of its fictitious riches, 
of the impoſſibility of carrying on the Aſiatic 
trade, and of that exceſſive luxury which reigns 
every where. It would be the ſevereſt convulſion 
ever experienced in Europe. 


The 


( 45 ) 
The ſhare (if I may uſe that expreſſion) which 


Europe in general has in the mines, the propriety 


of which belongs to the Spaniards and Portu- 
gueſe, demonſtrates the truth of my principles. 
'The depopulation of their provinces, proceeds 
from other cauſes—Theſe. mines are now of the 
greateſt uſe to them; for when their country 1s 
ſaturated with gold and filver, i. e. when there 
is more than is neceſſary for internal circulation 
and commerce, then theſe metals become for 
them real commodities, inſtead of the ſigns of 
commodities; their overflowing is uſeful, their 
exportation becomes beneficial, and Spain and 
Portugal gain an advantage by furniſhing the 
other commercial powers with them. The ge- 
neral felicity of Europe, is the reſult of the poli- 
tical harmony of each of the ſtates of which it is 
compoſed. 

I ſhall paſs over in filence what Spain and 
Portugal may have to fear from the evil effect 
which the ſucceſs of tne Engliſh Colonies might 
have on the inhabitants of their reſpective poſſeſ- 
ſions in the new world. But why, you will ſay, 
are there ſo many of the Engliſh who are trying 
to alarm the nation on the conſequences of this 
war? LI think I have given you above the true 
reaſon of it. Beſides, there is a madneſs peculiar 
to the Engliſh nation, which 1s, to be the great- 
eſt ſlanderer of itſelf, At all times, and in all 
the different nations of the world, there have 
been declaimers againſt government. The paſt 
is always exalted at the expence of the preſent.— 
Henry the Fourth of France, and Sully, his firſt 
miniſter, were cenſured, criticiſed, and ſatirized 
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their time. Henry the Fourth would be, it was 
ſaid, a good prince if he did not carry cotton in 
his ears (a). The great Sully was ſurrounded 
with enemies, and with perſons envious and jea- 
lous of his deſerved favour. But all nations, the 
Engliſh excepted, magnify their national advan- 
tages, plume themſelves on their reſources, and 
aregpleaſed with ſhowing the faireſt fide, whilſt 
their real faults are palliated. In England it is 
quite otherwiſe — This nation calumniates uſfelf, 


doth not know, or forgets its advantages, exag- 
gerates its faults, always rings the alarum, and 


pronounces upon whatever happens that it threat- 
ens the ruin of the ſtate (b). I believe this, 


likewiſe, to be the. reſult of the nature of their 
conſtitution, jointly with the hypochondriacal 


humour pecuhar to ſome of. the Engliſh. Ir is, 


therefore, neceſſary to obſerve, that this madneſs: 


which characterizes, in a peculiar manner, the 
Engliſh nation, often miſleads foreigners in their 


judgment of the true ſituation of its affairs, par«. 


ticularly in critical times. 

The Engliſh nation, like atl others, is com- 
poſed of ſeveral clafles of citizens, . who differ in 
their manners, and have oppoſite characters. 


(a) Alluding to the jeſuit Coton, the French word for 
cotton being the ſame. 

(b) The late Earl Bathurſt, father to the preſent Lord 
Chancellor, was accoſted about three years ago by a mem- 
ber of parliament, of the party in oppoſition, who ſaid to 
him, From this day, my Lord, we may date the ruin of 
1 the nation!“ That cannot be,” anſwered the Earl, 
*« for above ſifty years ago I proved, in the fineſt ſpeech I 
ever made in parliament, that the nation was ruined on 
© that very day.” 
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Theſe different claſſes have, by the conſtitution, 
a great deal more weight than in any other nati- 
on, both from the ſhare that ſeveral of them 


have in elections, and from that kind of control 


which they ſometimes arrogate to themſelves over 
their delegates. The number amongſt the mul- 
titude who have ſenſe, and a certain fund of 
knowledge cannot be conſiderable : prejudices 
and paſſions excited by deſigning and powerful 


individuals, are generally the guide of their con- 


duct: from hence the clamours of a faction are 
often confounded and miſconſtrued for the voice 
of the whole nation, and the one miſtaken for 
the other. In 1738 this clamour, excited by 
faction, drove England into an unneceſſary and 
ruinous war againſt Spain; two powers who, if 
they conſulted their true intereft, ought never to 
be at war together. 'The connections and inte- 
reſt of their commerce are ſo cloſely united, and 
the advantages ſo reciprocal, that it is aſtoniſhing 
that ancient prejudices, which ought not to exiſt 
any longer, ſhould ftill hinder the ſtrict alliance 


which ought to ſubſiſt betwixt theſe two nations. 


Alt is their conſtant intereſt—The true patriot 
ſhould, therefore, invariably act on this plan, 
and endcavour to calm the fury of thoſe who on 
the leaſt miſunderſtanding, want to ſet them at 
variance. It is what the wiſdom of the two 
courts has happily effected in the affair of Falk- 
land Iſlands. Low jealouſy and the unwarranta- 
ble ambition of monopolizing trade, may, per- 
haps, be ſtill the failing of ſome few Engliſhmen); 
but theſe unjuſt pretenſions are far from being 
entertained by government, or the wiſer part of 
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the nation; on the contrary, that falſe and er- 
roneous ſyſtem, ſo oppoſite to the true intereſt 
both of the crown and people, is every day 
more and more exploded—We are at the eve of 
ſeeing eſtabliſhed in England, the ſyſtem of 
giving up, rather than augmenting, her con- 
queſts ; of protecting the commerce of her neigh- 
bours, inſtead of deſtroying it. The Duke of 
Bedford, juſt before his departure for Paris, to 
treat of the late peace, declared publickly in 
parliament, that all the conqueſts made from the 
French, ought to be returned to them—perhaps 
he went too far,—eſt modus in rebus. But many 
of the Engliſh wanted, and with reaſon, to give 
back Canada (a). The Engliſh nation, as well 
as others, have improved much in the knowledge 
of their true intereſts, fince the laſt peace. The 
claſs which through a ſordid. and ill-underſtood 
intereſt, was jealous of the trade of Holland, 
may exiſt ſtill in England, but has not got the 
leaſt influence. It is to be wiſhed that the utility 
and neceſſity of the inſeparable union which 
ought to ſubſiſt betwixt theſe two nations, ſhould 
be clearly underſtood on both fides. The ad- 
vantages of that union, although reciprocal, 
preponderate nevertheleſs on the fide of the re- 
public. Ir is aſtoniſhing, that this truth, which 
ought to be felt as ſoon as expreſſed, ſhould want 
to be proved. The intereſt which Great Britain 


(a) Every body knows, at this time, that it was merely 
to pleaſe the Colonies, now in rebellion, that the mother 
country kept Canada, and facrificed to this point much 
more eſſential intereſts. Every thing, in fact, vouches 
the unnatural ingratitude of the rebellious colon ies. 

| has 
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has in the preſervation of Holland is evident: 
all ſenſible people amongſt the Engliſh are con- 
vinced that their own ſafety depends upon it: 
they have often acted in conſequence : witneſs 
when the French went to Caflant, and preſented 
themſelves before Maeſtricht in 1744—England 
then ſaved the republic from impending ruin. 

The Dutch take a different rout in their com- 
merce from the Engliſn; in commerce, there- 
fore, the two nations ſeldom interfere with each 
other — England was very much in the wrong to 
encourage the herring-fiſhery to the detriment of 
Holland. I cannot help taking notice that 
France was alike faulty in the hurt ſhe did us in 
the ſaid fiſhery The court of Verſailles granted, 
during the courſe of the laſt war, ſome immuni— 
ties on the entrance of the herrings which the 
Dutch ſent to France ; and this on account of 
the neutrality which the republic had embraced. 
The articles of peace were hardly ſigned, but 
theſe advantages were taken away. This mea- 
ſure certainly would not be uſed under the equi- 
table reign of the monarch which now occupies 
the throne, It was that incident which occaſioned 
the letter on the jealouſy of commerce, in which 
the cauſe of the republic is defended without 
partiality. But let us return to our ſubject. 

England ought to avoid whatever might prove 
detrimental to the commerce of Holland; but 
this laſt muſt not pretend to extend her com- 
merce too much in critical times, eſpecially in 
matters that might not only be detrimental to 
England, but even be the caule of her ruin. 


Ertat Britain found herſelf exactly in that caſe in 
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the laſt war. The /alus populi exiſted of her 
ſide. France carried on a trade to the Weſt 
Indies in. Dutch bottoms, which might have 
compleatly ruined the Engliſh nation. Some 
unjuſtifiable ſteps were very likely taken to put 
an end to this trade, but any other power would 
have done the ſame, in the ſame fituation ; of 
which we have examples. It is true there were 
ſome innocent individuals totally ruined on this 
occaſion ; but it is no leſs true that Holland, tak- 
ing all together, has benefitted conſiderably by a 
trade which was ſo hurttul to the intereſt of 
England. It muſt be admitted that peace and 
neutrality ought to be the baſis of our politicks ; 
but our poſition 15 not ſo favourable as to enable 
us always to follow this ſyſtem ; as is the happy 
caſe of the republic of Venice: and this it is which 
obliges us to keep up a proportionable force, in. 
order to render our neutrality reſpectable in caſe 
of a war. A neutrality which proceeds or ap- 
pears to proceed from weakneſs, leaves us ex- 
poſed to the inſults of both parties. In the com- 
bination of conjectures, the events which may 
throw us into ſuch a criſis as to oblige us to enter 
into a war, ſhould be calculated ; and then we 
ſhould examine what allies we could beſt depend 
upon. France has certainly an intereſt in the 
preſervation of the republic : the wiſe Cardinal 
de Fleuri (to whoſe memory due juſtice is not 
rendered) acknowledged this truth, and always 
acted in conſequence. I am perſuaded that the 
ſame ſpirit actuates at this time the court of Ver- 
ſailles. But time may make alterations in this 
yſtem Nothing is ſo rare as to ſee, at one and 
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the ſame time, a monarch ſo wiſe, and ſuch ſxil- 
tul miniſters, as thoſe who are now at the head of 


that great and formidable Kingdom. All that is 


neceſſary to obſerve is, that it unhappily, in pro- 
ceſs of time, there ſhould happen a war, it might 
occaſion, by our ſituation, ſome forced circum- 
ſtances which would put us in great danger from 
the ſide of France, notwithſtanding our ſyſ- 
tem of neutrality. At the end of the laſt war, 
the French thought that there were only two co- 
ercive means of forcing the Engliſh to treat on 
equitable terms: the one, to make the conqueſt 
of Portugal; the other, to attack Holland. The 
account of our exaggerated riches, and certain 
prejudices, renders this laſt a tempting bait. 
The army of Prince Ferdinand, and the Engliſh 
fleets, obliged France to ſtrike the blow on the 
fide of Portugal, Theſe circumſtances may 
again happen, whether France is at war with 
England or the Houſe of Auſtria; and the rather, 
as ſhe has always had the advantage when the 
theatre of the war has been in the Low Coun- 
tries. This ſyſtem prevailed in the war of 1744 
—and every body knows that when Mr. De la 
Bourdonnaye took Madras from the Engliſh, it 


was debated whether or no the iſland of Ceylon 


ſhould be attacked. I moſt heartily wiſh that 
ſimilar events may never occur; but they are 
poſſible: care muſt be taken, therefore, to pre- 
vent them, by preſerving peace and a right har- 
mony with ſuch an eſtimable, powerful, and 
formidable nation, But it muſt be acknowledged 
rhat ſuch a criſis can never happen from the fide 
ef England ; which is, and ought to be, at all 
H 2 times 
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times the natural ally of the republic; and whoſe 
intereſt it is to protect and defend ker, if ever the 
is attacked. 'The mercantile diſputes that ariſe 
now and then betwixt the two powers, can never 
- be ſufficient motives to overbalance intereſts, 
which are of ſo much more conſequence. I heſe 
diſputes muſt be looked upon as a family-diſ- 
pute, or like the quarrels which happen betwixt 
- huſband and wife. The other reaſons which 
render the intereſt of the two nations common, 
are very well known. Nobody loves the French 
more than I do, but IT ſhould think that I be- 
trayed my country, if I did not fay that though 
we ſhould always cultivate the friendſhip o | 
France, and ſtudiouſly avoid whatever 1 
leſſen our good underſtanding with that power; 
vet, in preſſing caſes, we can depend alone upon 
the ſupport of England, whoſe own intereſts and 
preſervation are inleparably connected with thoſe 
of the republic. 

There 1s a ſyſtem, or rather a a plan of geome- 
rrical politicks, which would make the happincſs 
of Europe, if the powers the moſt intereſted in 
it would adopt it. This plan appears to me 
founded on inconteſtible principles. This is its 
outlines. iſt. Amongſt all the nations of Eu— 
rope Spain, Enotuid Portugal, France, and 
Holland have the largeſt poſſeſſions, and the 
moiſt conſiderable and valuable eſtabliſhments in 
America, Afia, and Africa. 2d. I think that I 
have demonſtrated elſewhere that theſe powers 
reciprocally participate more or leſs in the ad- 
vantages of the poſſeſſions of their neighbours; 
that the jealouſies and rivalry betwixt them are 
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detrimental, becauſe ill underſtood; and that 
their real intereſts do not claſh ſo much as it 
is imagined. 3d. I believe, likewiſe, that means 
might be found to ſettle things on all ſides, in 
ſuch a manner as to render the truth of theſe prin- 
ciples palpable; they might ſtill be rendered 
more ſolid and more manifeſt by ſmall exchanges 
and certain conventions betwixt theſe powers, 
for their reciprocal intereſts. 4th. If then theſe 
five powers were to form a confederacy, mutu- 
ally to protect their poſſeſſions, they would be 
rendered ſolid, durable, and permanent, as long 
at leaſt as the human view can penetrate into the 
the gloom of futurity—their ſecurity would be 
reciprocal—all Sg would feel the good ef- 
fects of it; and if the northern powers, who 
have not ſuch confiderable eſtabliſhments in the 
new warld, would enter into this confederacy, it 
would have ſtill more conſiſtency. However, I 
very much fear that this will never happen ; but 
I am perſuaded it is their greateſt intereſt, and 
that the good which would reſult from it, eſpeci- 
ally to the five named powers, may be demon- 
ſtrated with as much evidence as a propoſition of 
Enchd. At preſent there are too many preju- 
dices to overcome, and too many paſſions, the 
fermentation of which muſt be evaporated by 
time and experience: but a time may come when 
political truths will make their way and be uni- 
verſally felt and acknowledged. Every truth 
that has had the appearance of novelty, has al- 
ways met with difficulties in its eſtabliſhment. 
If in phyſicks and philoſophy error has ſo long 
reigned triumphant, before truth could be diſco- 
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vered, why ſhouid we expect the ſame thing not 
to happen in politicks? The misfortune is, 
that in this laſt, reflection comes too late, and 
when there is no remedying the evil. I know 
that this 1s the effect of our paſſions : but a ſtorm 
1s ſucceeded by a calm; and it 1s in the calm 
moments alone, that a plan of this nature muſt 
be entered into. I do not know whether the age 
in which we live, is propitious to it. 

It, unhappily, men muſt always be at war, 
why do they not try to civilize the coaſt of Bar- 
bary, in order to prevent the Moors from infeſt- 
ing the commerce of Europe ?—This, in my 
way of thinking, 1s the conſequence of a com- 
mercial jealouſy, very ill founded. Thoſe who, 
by intervals, are ſecure from the vexations of 
theſe Corſairs, are pleaſed with the inſults which 
others receive from them. —Falſe politicks ! In- 
tcreſts ill underſtood | Europe in general would 
benefit much if that coaſt was civilized. It is 
not from a ſpirit of conqueſt that this project 
ought to be adopted, but for the good that would 
reſult from it. I have heard it ſaid an hundred 
times, that it is impoſſible to carry on a war with 
ſucceſs in that country. I never can be perſuaded 
that the Emperor of Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, 
Tripoly, &c. are more powerful than the formi- 
dable, renowned republic of Carthage, and the 
Kingdom of Syphax, and of the Maſſiniſſa's, 
and that the maritime powers of Europe, united 
together, do not equal the Romans, at the time 
vt the three Punic wars. — There is ſtill another 
occaſion in which the uſe of arms would be lets - 
dreadful: whenever a motive ſhould offer itſelf 
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without that injuſtice which ought always to be 


avoided ; this would be to re-eſtabliſh the liberty 


of Greece: that country, the birth- place of an 


Ariſtides, an Epaminondes, a Socrates, a So- 


phocles, an Euripides, and of the moſt famous 
artiſts, would produce as great geniuſes now, 
was it under a free and mild government. Theſe 
are political dreams, I grant; but how often are 
dreams verified? 

It is aſtoniſhing to ſee people epndemn a great 
monarch, his miniſters, the parliament, that 
illuſtrious and enlightened ſenate, without know- 
ing what the ſtate of the queltion is. They 
will not even read the works which might in- 
ſtrut them; they muſt judge and pats con- 
demnation ; and are too lazy to examine the 
reality of the grievances of which the judged are 
accuſed. 'They themſelves, filled with prejudices 
and partiality, accuſe the defenders of the beſt 
cauſe that ever was pleaded on the ſurface of the 
two hemiſpheres, of being prejudiced and par- 
tial. The writing entitled The Kights of Great 
Britain over her Colonies, 1s founded on authen- 
tic pieces drawn trom the archives of Chancery, 
and from acts of parliament—Befides it is a 
known fact, that the Engliſh have ſpent immenſe 
ſums during the two laſt wars, for and on account 
of the Americans: all the world has ſeen, from 
time to time, the Gazettes filled with bounties 
granted to the colonics. But on reading in thar 
piece, the detail of what was already known in 
the groſs, one is aſtonithed at the exorbitant 
ſums granted to thole ungrateful people 
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The arguments of the ſame author, as to mat- 
ters of right, are alſo founded on inconteſtible 
facts, and on the moſt ſolid reaſons; the falſity 
of theſe arguments muſt either be demonſtrated, 
or condemnation be paſſed. Foreigners always 
form their judgments on the authority of oppoſi- 
tion, the abſurdity of which has been demon- 
ſtrated.— It is diſguſting to ſee the ſcenes which 

aſs on that account in parliament— The great- 
eſt, and probaBiy the only vice of the conſtitu- 
tion appears too much on this occaſion, Happy 
it is, that the bulk of the nation has opened its 
eyes to its true intereſt—Almoſt all England 
ſeems actually animated with the ſame ſpirit of 
upholding and preſerving the conſideration which 
it enjoys in Europe. It is known that the Eng- 
liſh are more than any other nation ſufceptible 
of that enthufiaſm of the heart (very different 
from the enthuſiaſm of the mind) which gives 
an energy to the other qualities which diſtinguiſh 
that nationlt is that enthuſiaſm which inclines 
them to acts of generoſity, unknown in other 
countries. This 1s, I believe, one of the cauſes 
of the conſtant ſucceſſes which England has had 
in all the wars that ſhe has been involved in. 
There is a young hero in America, who, with 
very ſmall means, has already done great things ; : 
if i am not miſtaken before the end of next 
ſummer the world will be aſtoniſhed at his ex- 
ploits, provided he is properly ſupported. 

The point the moſt alarming to foreigners, 
who are not acquainted with the unlimited re- 
ſources of England, is the enormous expence ne- 
ceſſary to ſubjugate the rebels; and conſequently 

encreaſing 
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encreaſing that common bug-bear, the nationa! 
debt. We muſt firſt obſerve, that the Englith 
in general appear eafy enough on that head. A 
proof that the bulk of the nation is but little 
alarmed at the ſtate of things in America, is, 
that public credit is not at all hurt by it. It is true, 
that without this grievous event, ſtocks would be 
ſtill higher. Nothing is more truly laughable, 
than to hear it ſaid, that it is the miniſtry which 
by gaming in the ſtocks upholds them. That 
ridiculous abſurdity has been repeated, echo- 
like, by a thouſand ignorant people, without 
adyerting to the impoſſibility of it. It is a ſhame 
that in a commercial country, as England 1s, 
ſuch filly notions ſhould be broached. Pecuni- 
ary people might, tor example, be able to up- 
hold for a time, againſt all endeavours to the 
contrary, the ſhares of the Dutch Eaſt India 
company's ſtocks becauſe there is a great deal 
more money than ſhares. With two or three 
millions of florins, all the ſhares might be 
bought which are not mortmain in Holland. It 
would be much more difficult to monopolize 
the ſhares of the Engliſh Eaſt India company's 
ſtock, as they amount to ſeveral millions ſterling. 
But as to the different government-funds, whoſe 
total amount is an hundred and twenty-eight 
millions ſterling, diſperſed in ſo many hands, 
there can be no poſſibility of keeping up their 
price, either by artifice or gaming. If public 
credit was not founded on a ſolid baſis, the mi- 
niſtry could never ſupport it. Twenty five mil- 
lions ſterling, in real ſpecie, would not be ſuffi- 
cient for it. Thoſe who are acquainted with the 
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temper of the Englith, know, on the contrary, 
that a panic which takes them ſometimes, lowers 
the funds without any ſolid reafon ; but it is not 
poſſible to deceive them, when they think that 
they have good reaſon for their fears. It is a 

ſhame to be obliged to refute ſuch an abſurdity. 
The Englith funds keep up, 1ſt. by the flou- 
riſhing ſtate of trade, notwithſtanding the quar- 
rel with the colonies. 2d. By the re- imburſement 
of a million ſterling, which was made laſt year, 
through the good adminiſtration of the miniſter 
who is at the head of the treaſury. 3d. By the 
quantity of gold and filver which has come for 
ſome time paſt, from South America into Eu- 
rope, and which has exceeded that exported into 
Indoſtan. 4th. Becauſe the ſource of the opu- 
lence of England, doth not depend ſo much 
upon the commerce with the rebellious colonies, 
as it had firſt been imagined. Moreover, this 
trade had been continued by other channels, by 
means of the Weſt Indies and of Canada. The 
Engliſh have likewiſe ſold, during this diſpute, 
the produce of their manufactures to foreigners, 
who carry on a ſmuggling trade with their own 
ſettlements; and theſe at a higher price than they 
uſed to get from the rebellious Americans, who 
before uſed to carry on this branch of trade: ſo 
that, in fact, all are gainers, except the refrac- 
tory colonies. It has been proved, that the ma- 
nufactures in general (for particular caſes ſhould 
not be cited) never were in ſuch a flouriſhing 
eſtate, fince they cannot by any means anſwer the 
demands for home and foreign conſumption: add 
to all theſe reaſons, that the kingdom is conſide- 
rably 
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rably richer than it was at the beginning of this 
century; the land more highly cultivated, and 
luxury ſo much increaſed (perhaps too much) 
that her manufactures muſt of neceſſity flouriſh 
independently of external trade. 

Such as are the ſlaves of prejudice, and 1gno- 
rant of the true principles of political ceconomy, 
and the elements of finance, cannot conceive 
that the power of England has increaſed with 
her debt; but the ſolution of this paradox, a 
ſolution which carries demonſtration along with 
it, may be ſeen in the treatiſe on circulation. 

If the national debt was ſuch as the vulgar 
ſuppoſe it (I ſpeak of the vulgar in politicks and 
finance) England would be impoveriſhed and 
ruined; but the contrary is manifeſt: their ſyſ- 
tem, therefore is abſurd ; and experience ought 
to undeceive them. All the money which Eng- 
land has raiſed, either remained in that coun- 
try, or was brought back again by circulation 
and commerce ; and by creating new funds, new 
wealth has been formed by the influence of cre- 


dit. The taxes get back again into the hands of 


thoſe who paid them; and by the rapid circu- 
lation which they undergo, they have, at the 
end of a year, repreſented ſeveral times their va- 
lue; to the great advantage of trade, manufac- 
tures, and huſbandry, This national debt is 
one of the principal cauſes, which has contri- 
buted to the opulence that reigns in England ! 
Although this may appear a paradox to the feeble 
ſight of the politically-purblind, and of thoſe who 
have not ſearched into this matter; each event, each 


renewing year, brings a freſh proof of the truths 
12 publiſhed 
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publihed and demonſtrated in the treatiſe on 
circulation. Beſides, all the nation is convinced 
of the good ſtate of its finances: the Eaſt India 
company pays to the cuſtoms, double of what ſhe 
paid heretotore, and thereby enxiches the king- 
dom. The finking-fund increaſes by all theſe 
advantages, and by the extinctions which have 
been made; and it is known that betwixt this 
and 1780, that fund will receive the addition of 
a million annually, by the annuities of 3+ and 
4 per cent. which will be reduced to 3 per cent. 
Theſe are not mere words, but facts, which the 
greateſt part of thoſe who talk on the ſubject are 
ignorant ot, or pretend to be ſo, and thus by ig: 
norance or mali ice, the public is impudently i im- 
poſed upon by falſe repreſentations; the expences 
have been ſo far from exceeding the revenues, 
as has been erroneouſly reported, that on the 
contrary there was always an excels of revenue, 
of nearly two millions and a half; with which, 
fince the laſt peace, the national debt has deen 
lightened ſeveral millions, notwithſtanding the 
many unavoidable extraordinary expences of this 
period; and with all the heavy ones which the 
colonies occationed laſt year, another million 
was paid off during the courſe of it.—It will be 
caſy, with a few extraordinary ſupplies, to get 
through the enormous expences of the preſent 
year, The augmentation of a ſhilling on the 
land-tax, a lottery, or perhaps a ſmall loan of 
two millions will be ſufficient for it. Where is 
the nation, who, like Great Britain, has lowered 
2 quarter part of the Jand-tax fince the peace; 
though it is known that the land is not aſſeſſed to 
half 
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half its real value? Yet this has not hindered go- 
vernment from providing for accidents, and 
from liquidating a part of the national debt. Is 
it not, therefore, ſcandalous to print ſuch falſe 
aflertions i in the public papers ; a thing done al- 
moſt daily? To deceive an individual is blame- 
able ; to deceive the public, on ſuch an impor- 
rant ſubject, is a crime, and a crime of the black- 
eſt dye. But the conſtant experience of real and 
notorious facts, daily give the lie to theſe abſur- 
dities, and their authors only reap from them 
confuſion and ſhame. 

Thoſe, in general, who ſpeak with the great- 
eſt warmth on the national debt, are not acquaint- 
ed even with the nature of that debt ; which far 
from being an evil, is a good, and a ſupernume- 
rary maſs of riches; a mine of real value : but 
theſe pathetic declaimers are totally ignorant of 
the immenſe reſources of that England, whoſe 
debts they ſo much lament. All thoſe that are 
acquainted with the ſtate of that kingdom, know 
that when the land-tax was firſt levied, in the 
reign of William the Third, it happened from 
accidents (of which the detail is unneceſſary) 
that half the land was not aſſeſſed, and the reſt 
much under its value; and that if, on any preſ- 
ſing occaſion, this tax was juſtly paid, it would 
bring in, according to accounts taken, two mil- 
lions flerling. The land is then taxed much 
under its real value. This great reſource is not 
the only one which that object offers; there is 
another relative to the land. It will not be made 
uſe of for a long time to come, but it exiſts, and 
it is this : the new encloſures and diviſions that 

have 
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have been made in order to improve the waſte- 
lands, which in England are called commons, 
augment prodigiouſly every year; though no 
encreaſe has been made, in conſequence thereof, 
in the produce of the land-tax. Recourſe will 
only be had to this reſource in the moſt critical 
times; becauſe it ſeems to be detrimental to in- 
duſtry, and to the improvement of the land; both 
which are the reſult of that freedom, which is the 
peculiar happineſs of England; a principle con- 
trary to that of the œconomiſts. It is ſufficient 
to mention the reſources that Great Britain has in 
reſerve; reſources which depend upon the ſoil, 
the landed eſtates, the climate, and the induſtry 
of the nation. Theſe are the reaſons why her 
credit is ſo great; if ſhe wants any loan, it will 
be found without uſury. The funds may at firſt 
ſink a little, but they will riſe again almoſt di- 
rectly. Thele things are placed in a right point 
of view in the treatiſe on credit and circulation: 
add to this, that many people expect great ad- 
vantages to the kingdom, from the meaſures 
which will be taken in order to render the colo— 
nies as much beneficial to the mother- country as 
they have hitherto been little. 

The augmentation of the nominal riches by 
the national debt, has then greatly contributed to 
the opulence of Great Britain, jointly with other 
cauſes, ſuch as the improvement of lands, as 
has been demonſtrated in the political arithmetic 
of Voung; where it is proved, from a conſtant 
and invariable experience, that the Principles of 


the ceconomiſts are erroneous, 
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It is ſeen in the treatiſe on circulation, that 
the ſyſtem of the ceconomiſts, which is, to have 
one general tax or excite, which they would have 
levied at firſt hand, on all products or manufac- 
tures, has been proved prejudicial, by the expe- 
rience of all ages, and of all nations. It1s even 
contrary to the end propoſed by it. Mr. Young 
has demonſirated, that one of the principal 
cauſes of the Nouriſhing ſtate of cultivation in 
England, is, that the land-tax remains always 
on the ſame tooting, and doth not increaſe in 
proportion to the improvement made by induſtry. 
What would be the caſe if a third part of the 
produce of the lands were to enter into the King's 
coffers? his revenue reduced to this ſole re— 
ſource, would be diminiſhed as well as the cul- 
tivation. If the ſcheme of an only tax, laid on 
the ſource of the productions, deducting, accord- 
ing to the ſyſtem of the ceconomiſts, one-third 
for the expences of tillage, one-third for the 
cultivation, and one-third for the revenue, was 
to take place, bread would riſe to four times its 
preſent price, and the revenue would not receive 
a quarter part of what it doth now. I am per- 
ſuaded that there is not now a miniſter in Furope 
ignorant of that truth. The increaſe and im- 
provement of agriculture in England, in conſe- 
quence of following the reverſe of theſe princi- 
ples, ſhows how ill-founded they are. Truths 
of this unportance cannot be too often repeated. 

My principles, on the ſubject of national debt, 
and on a general exciſe, are not to be contro- 
verted by bold aſſertions of their falſity; they 
muſt be proved ſo, or my antagoniſt will be re- 
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duced to ſome abſurd concluſions. It muſt be 
proved that Holland and England have loſt that 
nominal wealth which forms what is called their 
national debts ; that is to ſay, - that this nominal 
ſum of debt, diminiſhes ſo much of their real 
wealth ; and that they are leſs rich by that ſum, 
than they otherwiſe would be: and we muſt be 
ſhown how that money has vaniſhed. But the 
contrary of all this is evident. Theſe countries 
are richer in ſpecie than they ever were. Money 
has only circulated, and, by creating nominal 
values, it has been doubled by being repreſented. 

It muſt alſo be proved, that theſe funds do not 
repreſent money exactly, as money repreſents 
commercial and uſeful objects. But every body 
knows that this cannot be controverted It muſt 
likewiſe be proved that the taxes which have given 
theſe funds real value, by paying their intereſt, 

do not come back to the public, nor circulate 
ſeveral times a year, in favour of induſtry. Thoſe 
who deny theſe matters, have no notion of circu- 
lation, of finances, nor of credit They muſt 
farther prove, that agriculture as well as manu- 
factures have diminiſhed in England, in propor- 
tion to the augmentation of the national debt. 
But the contrary is proved; and one of the 
cauſes which has occafioned the increaſe of cul- 
ture and of manufactures, 1s certainly the maſs 
of additional riches which form the public funds, 
and diffuſes every where activity and opulence. 

England and Holland would have been ruined 
long ago, if their debts were of the nature that 
they are obſtinately, as well as falſely repreſented 


to be. 
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It has been objected to me, that if mv 
principles were juſt, they would hold good 
with regard to France alſo. I have never de- 
nied it: I even think I have proved it, with 
theſe reſtrictions, that in France the rate of 
intereſt is too high, that the funds are not 
lo eafily circulated, in conſequence of the 
ſhackles put to them (for all the contracts 
ought to ho payable to the bearer) and by the 
little care taken to keep up the public credit: 
Theſe circumftances diminifh the value of the 
French funds, as well as their utility. But they 
are, nevertheleſs, of the ſame nature, and always 
repreſent a maſs of additional riches. Without 
theſe principles, all theſe political problems be- 
come unreaſonable, lead to abſurdity, and are 
conſtantly contradicted by experience and facts. 
I am obliged to repeat what I have ſaid elſewhere, 
when I treat of the ſame ſubject, Truth ought 
to be repeated again and again, until ſhe is ac- 
knowledged. It the utility of inoculation, je- 
ſuit's bark, and of antimony, had not fo often 
been infiſted upon, they would have continued 
to be generally proſcribed, as they are by ſome 
perſons to this day. But truth, in the end, 
will triumph over error. It has been proved, 
that the national debt has enriched the nation, 
inſtead of impoveriſhing her. The maximum 
only muft be avoided ; and, as far as I can 
judge, England is far from it. If even, under 
favour of a peace, ſhe can reduce her debt to an 
hundred millions, I cannot help exhorting her 
to ſtop there. The not — acquainted with 
my principles, has given occaſion to ſome able 
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calculators to cenſure one of the means which I 
had propoſed of leſſening the weight of that pre- 
tended burden, called national debt. After hav- 
ing given a new idea as to the mode of creating 
new funds, I ſhewed the method of connecting 
their extinction with the nature of the ſtock itſelf; 
and if, in the interim, the maſs of the annuities ® 
ſhould be found too voluminous, that inconve- 
niency might be remedied by converting ſome 
of them into lite-annuities ; on this all the cal- 
culators, who have not the leaſt notion of the po-. 
litical finances of a ſtate, fall upon my back, and 
they endeavour to ſhew me that it would be 
ruinous for England, and that it would coſt I 
do not know how many thouſand pounds ſterling 
more every year. They ſupport their triumphant 
demonſtrations, as they think them, upon the cal- 
culations of Dr. Price, who has plainly adopted 
my great principle, of joining the method of ex- 
tinguiſhing the ſtock to the nature of it; but he 
declaims very much againſt life-annuities. Ne- 
vertheleſs I believe, that his calculations do not 
prove any thing againſt the utility of my plan 
but I muſt add, that I doubt of their exact- 
neſs. They appear to me contrary to the 
great mortality which, he acknowledges him- 
telf, reigns in London and all England. Befides, 
his obſervations are made on bills of mortality, 
out of which he only takes the people from 30 to 
vo—whuch is not the right way, as it is preciſely 
the age in which there is the feweſt deaths. Ex- 


* By annuities Mr. Pinto generally means, the yearly 
-intereſt of the funds. 
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perienee has ſhown, in France, that life-annuities 
are not ſo detrimental to the finances as the Doctor 
inſinuates. But what occaſions the miſtake of all 
calculators on this ſubject, is, that they do not 
examine it as ſtateſmen, but as mere arithmeti- 
cians; and in that narrow point of view, they 
cannot be ſenſible of the advantages that would 
reſult to England from the converſion which I 
propoſe. 
The political reaſons for this converſion ought 
not to be loſt ſight of. iſt. Although the ſum 
total of annuities is a maſs of real riches, yet its 
bulk may be too great: for being diſperſed in 
ſo many hands, too many, neceſſarily, come to 
market, on the leaſt political convulſion. 2d. 
This, conſequently, may make the ſtocks fall, 
and raiſe the value of money ; ſo hurt public 
credit, and embarraſs the operations of finances, 
It is, then, to obviate thoſe great inconvenien- 
cies, and to diminiſh the maſs of annuities, that 
this plan tends. If, in carrying it into execu- 
tion, it ſhould coſt government more than I 
imagine it would do, it would be ſo much more 
in favour of the annuitants; and, therefore, no 
evil. I have demonſtrated, that theſe annuities 
return back again into the treaſury, by the con- 
ſumption of goods that pay duties, by luxury, 
and, more than once, by circulation. This mv 
criticks have not attended to. Therefore their 
pretended loſs to the ſtate is chimerical, even if 
their calculations were as true, as, in general, 
they are falſe. Two great objects are obtained 
by my plan: the not augmenting tne maſs, al- 
ready too great, of the annuities, and a ſure 
K 2 mode 
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mode of joining the means of redeeming the 
debt to the debt itſelf. To underſtand this mat- 
ter perfectly, all its detail and connections with 
other objects ſhould be known : and this is a 
taſk to which few are equal. Little is it in the 
power of the mere dry calculator, who cannot 
perceive the analogy of the many complicated 
objects of which political arithmetic is compoſed. 
Meflrs. Young, Tucker, and the Abbe Reynal, 
have excellent views—but they have not, as yet, 
overcome certain prejudices—They muſt be rec- 
tified. In fifty years time my principles on cir- 
culation will be looked upon as axioms, upan 
which there will be no room to diſpute. I have 
not been able to diſpenſe with entering on the 
diſcuſſion of that diſputed ſubject, the national 
debt; ſince, from a clear knowledge on this head, 
we may form very probable conjectures as to 
the ſucceſs and conſequences of the preſent war. 
If it be ſuch a burden, as is vulgarly depicted, 
England will fail in her enterprizes; but if it is 
to be confidered in the point of view in which I 
repreſent it, it appears impoſſible that the colo- 
nies ſhould be able to reſiſt her power for any 
great length of time. On this ſubject I muſt 
once more beg leave to quote myſelt, and to in- 
ſert here my anſwer to Mr. de Mirabeay, on the 
following argument, which has ſeduced many 
ſagacious people, and which, nevertheleſs, is 
2 mere ſophiſmn, the falſity of which is evident. 
«© Where is the houſe of any reputation (lays 
„% Mr. Mirabeau) which, having money in its 
hand on loan, does not make a, point of be- 
* ing punctual in the payment of the intereſt ? 
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«© Where is the father of a family, defirous of 
an independent fortune, and an eaſy life, who 
has not been heard to ſay, ſince the extenſion 
„ of that unhappy cuſtom of borrowing money 
* on intereſt, that to be eaſy in his circum- 
„ ſtances, a man muſt have at leaſt the third 
part of what he 1s worth, placed out on inte- 
reſt ? which is a proof that every one would 
* wiſh to receive intereſt, and that no body 
would pay any; and conſequently that the 
receipt of intereſt is profitable, the payment 
* of it detrimental; therefore money lent on 
4 intereſt is diſadvantageous to the perſon that 
* borrows it. What is againſt the intereſt of 
„ one family, muſt be againſt the intereſt of all 
families. A ſtate is no more than a large fa- 
* mily, confiſting of ſeveral families united to- 
e .gether : what ruins diſtinct families, will 
„ likewiſe ruin the ſtate, The univerſe is only 
a ſtate compoſed of ſeveral of thoſe great fa- 
« milies called nations. What ruins a nation 
muſt in its courſe ruin the univerſe, and all 
the human race.” 


Mr. Mirebear's Rural Pbiloſopher. | 

There is no parity betwixt a ſtate and an in- 

dividual relatively to debts ; the application is 
abſolutely falſe! All the expences of an individual 

out of his family, never re-enter into his houſe : 

that is to ſay, into his caſh, All the internal ex- 
pences of a ſtate ſerve to protect the nation, rc- 
main in the country, and come back again into 
the coffers of the ſtate. The individual, if he 
has any debts, pays the intereſt of them to peo- 
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ple that are ſtrangers to him, and the amount of 
this intereit, qroad intereſt, never returns again 
into his purſe; whereas the intereſt or rents 
which a ſtate pays to its ſubjects, circulate in the 
country, and come back again by the taxes, by 
luxury, and by ſeveral other ways, into the cof- 
fers of the ſtate, from whence they iflued. It is 
the right-hand which pays to the left, what this 
laſt returns again with intereſt to the firſt ; and 
this alternate circulation 1s a public and a general 
benefit. That 1s as clear as the ſun. No one, 
therefore, can of two things ſo different and op- 
poſite take the one for the other. In one in- 
inſtance alone, theſe two objects ſeem to bear 
ſome reſemblance, and really have ſome affinity; 
though this is to be underſtood with great re- 
ſtrictions. It is in the caſe of that intereſt which 
the ſtate is to pay to foreigners. Here the ſtate 
appears almoſt in the ſame ſituation with the in- 
dividual who is in debt. It muſt be allowed, 
that a foreign debt is diſadvantageous to a ſtate. 
It is a kind of tribute which it pays, and if that 
object becomes too great, it 1s certainly an evil. 
This evil, however, 1s leflened by the original 
ſums of the capital, if borrowed at a moderate. 
intereſt— It is otherwiſe if the intereſt is great 
which is not the caſe in England; where, in thirty 
years time, they repay in retail, what has been 

received all at once, at ſome critical time. 
The Engliſh nation has till a further allevi- 
ation of this evil, if we conſider, that if the pays 
intereſt to foreigners, ſhe alſo receives ſome from 
them. The Engliſh have confiderable life-an- 
nuities in France, and they have placed a great 
deal 
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deal of money there in funds, for which they 
have the royal ſecurity; and which they bought 
at ſo low a price, as to receive a prodigious in- 
tereſt. They poſſeſs alſo Silefia-bonds, which 
are well paid, as alſo bonds from de la Heure, 
Sardinia, &c. 

The treatiſe on circulation indicates the other 
conſiderations which render the inconvenience 
above mentioned little felt in England. 

It muſt alſo be obſerved, in order not to con- 
found things, and to have a juſt idea of this ob- 
ject, that loans are, in many caſes, very uſeful, 
even to individuals, which proves the principle 
of Mr. Mirabeau ſtill more erroneous: money 
let out at intereſt, far from being diſadvantageous 
to the borrower, is advantageous to merchants 
and to trade, In England, Holland, and in all 
commercial places, a great number of merchants, 
and even of the richeſt, often borrow of the mo- 
nied men at 3 and 4 per cent. to employ their 
money 1n trade, by which they double and tre- 
ble it—This truth is well known—lIt is only 
when the father of a family enters into the clafs 
of annuitants himſelf (which is very rare) that 
he gives up trade, and becomes defirous of an 
independent fortune; it is in this caſe only, 
that it becomes neceſſary to reimburſe the mo- 
ney which the houſe had borrowed on intereſt. 
Thus you may ſee how much Mr. Mirebeau's 
principle ſtands in need of being rectified, even 
relatively to individuals; its application to the 
ſtate is inconſiſtent and abſurd. 

The conſequence with which thoſe threaten 
England, who predi& her own ruin if ſhe de- 
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ſtroys her colonies, is a manifeſt exaggeration— 
a mere bugbear.— The Engliſh do not mean to 
deſtroy the colonies, but to fave and to let at li- 
berty thoſe who actually groan under the tyranny 
of the rebels—They mean to re-eſtabliſh order 
in their American dominions, and to reap thoſe 
advantages which they naturally ought to derive 
from them.—A ſoil is better when the weeds are 
rooted out, and thereby becomes the more fer- 
tile; and it is under this point of view, that it 
may be deemed a happineſs for the mother-coun- 
try, and for all Europe, that this rebellion has 
broke out in a premature manner, by which 
the independence of the Americans may be re- 
tarded ſome centuries. The expences which this 
occaſions, and ſome ſmall interruptions in trade, 
are ſmall evils, and of little conſequence. It has 
been a hundred times proved, that the Engliſh 
are too rich; this expence affects them but 
a little, and we have nothing to bewail, in this 
conteſt, but the effufion of human blood, the 
guilt of which muſt be charged to the fury and 
madneſs of the Americans who are the ſole cauſe 
of it. But I am much miſtaken, if the preſent 
meaſures of the Engliſh will not be as deciſive 
as they are juſt and vigorous. One certain good 
has enſued from the rebellion of the colonies, a8 
it has occaſioned a thorough examination of 
the importance, utility, and inconvenencies of 
them : our 1deas were very vague before on 
that ſubje&t—but it has been examined, and 
ſearched into—and that object on which there 
were formerly ſo many various opinions, is now 
very well known and underſtood. At the end 
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of the laſt war, nobody in England, ſome few 
Eaſt India directors excepted, knew the impor- 
tance of the Britiſh poſſeſhons in Indoſtan.— 
They wanted in a manner to ſacrifice Aſia to 
America; the contrary ought to have been done. 
—[t is true that this erroneous plan has been in 
part amended ; but before the preliminaries it 
might have been more perfect, more ſolid, and, 
I will venture to ſay, more beneficial for the con- 
tracting parties. Since that epocha ſome faults 
have likewiſe been committed; and perhaps 
there ſtill remains ſome prejudices relative to the 
India Company; but certainly the territory poſ 
ſeſſed by the Englith in the Eaſt Indies ought to 
be looked upon as the richeſt gem of the crown 
and as this important object preſents itſelf to my 
pen, I ſhall give my ſentiments on it; and the 
rather as it 1s cloſely connected with American 
affairs. It is but lately that the importance of the 
Indian poſſeſſions has been known. They are 
invaluable—provided that government and the 
Company keep in their remembrance the apo- 
logue of the hen that laid golden eggs —T hey 
had very nearly verified the fable, by almoſt 
embowelling the hen; and the means which 
were afterwards uſed to remedy the evil, were 
not applied with all the art neceſſary to render 
them ſpecific, falutary, juſt, and tree from great 
inconveniencies. At firit the intoxication cauted 
by the ſucceſſes of the Eaſt India Company,-— 
her riches exaggerated by thoſe who had contri- 
buted to them, made them reap too foon the 
harveſt which they ſhould have left to ripen wa- 
turely. The company in 1766, before it had li- 
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quidated 1ts debts, at once offered to government 
four hundred thouſand pounds ſterling a year, 


in conlideration ot the revenue ot the new- 


ly-acquired territorial dominions in the pro- 


vince of Bengal ; and this haſty ſtep of the di- 


rectors and of the proprictors, occaſioned by a 
blind impatience of having their dividends aug- 


mented, has ſheltered government from that cen- 


ſure wnich it would have incurred if the mini- 
ſters had prematurely and authoritatively required 
tharexhorvitant ſum. It appears to my weak un- 
derſtanding that during the continuation of the 
company's charter, and perhaps after its expirati- 
on, all that government could have pretended to, 
with any juſtice, would have been a land- tax on 
the territorial revenue of Bengal, on the ſame 


footing as that Jevied in England; a ſtep which 


would at once have obviated that great abſur- 
dity of imperium in imperio. Theſe poſſeſſions 
have coſt an immenſe ſum to the company. The 
proprietors have long ſuffered for it by a trivial 
dividend. It is partly at their expence that thee 
acquiſitions have been made; it was but juſt 
that they ſhould in their turn reap the advantages 

accruing from them ; but thoſe happy days had 
hardly dawned for them, when they were again 
eclipſed by unforeſeen accidents. Every body 
knows that the fear of the French troops, which 
in the year 1768 were in the iſland of Mauritius, 
involved the company in a ruinous expence for 
fortifications and other military works, to the 
amount of three millions ſterling : 1 leave it to 
be imagined how much its ſervants have abuſed 
their truſt in uſing this circumſtance as a pretext 


for 
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for the encreaſe of many other unneceſſary ex- 
pences. The Directors, who could not poſſibly 
foreſce the rebellion of the Americans, had or- 
dered nine thouland ton of tea to be ſent home, 
and not having been able to fell it, the price of it 
has conſequeatly fallen, to the great detriment of 
the company; which has befides ſuffered a fur- 
ther loſs by the large quantities of it which have 
rotted in the warehouſes : for the above reaſons 
government, on the repeal of the American 
ſtamp-act, ſhould have laid a duty on any other 
article rather than on tea. 

The company has been, on this occaſion, the 
victim of the meaſures of government. It has, 
befides, had the additional charge of a ſhilling 
per pound to indemnity government for the ſup- 
preſſion of a ſhilling per pound duty taken off, in 
favour of the Americans. This new duty, jointly 
with the annual tour hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling, became too heavy a burden. The con- 
ſequences of this have been fatal. However theſe 
unlucky accidents were only of a temporary nature. 
Another unaccountable blunder, which the com- 
pany was guilty of at the time of the convention 
with government, was, to engage to continue the 
payment of four hundred thoutand pounds annu- 
ally, which ſhould only be leſſened in proportion 
as the dividend of 12+ per cent. ſhould be leſſen- 
ed, and not entirely to ceaſe until the dividend 
was reduced to 6 per cent, — This was very un- 
juſt ; for according to a liſt of the dividends one 
year with another, the Engliſh Eaſt India Com- 
pany has always divided 8 per cent. ; but by this 
convention the proprietors have been reduced to 
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the cruel alternative of either giving, in caſes of 
accidents, forced dividends, or ct being reduc-d 
all at once to 6 per cent. The proof of what I 
advance 1s, that during the war of 1744, when 
without territory, the company always divided 
8 per cent. The loſs of Madras, in 1747, did 
nat hinder the continuation of that dividend, 

natwithſtanding that the war was ſtill carried on 
in the Indics, after the peace of Aix la Chapelle; 
and it was only in 17455 that it was reduced to 
6 per cent.; a dividend unknown before. The 
refult of all this has been, that thoſe moft inte- 
reſted, in a company the mott opulent that ever 
exiſted, and at the time when it was apparently 
moſt proſperous, have ſuffered a ſudden loſs, of 
which there is no example; and this without a 
foreign war, without the loſs of the company's 
poſſeinons, without ihipwrecks, without any di- 
minution of 1ts trade, which laſt was in the moſt 
flouriſhing ſtate in 1773. The whole, in conſe- 
quence of the convention with government, the 
error of adminiſtration. If government had at 
that time waved the power given it by the letter 
of the convention, and cauſed the dividend to be 
lowered from 124 to 8 per cent. only, till the 
full payment of the company's debts, it would 
have covered itſelf with glory; every body 
would have been ſatisfied, (a) and I am able to 
prove that this would have been the intereſt of 
government, as well as that of the proprietors. 


(a) According to that indiſcreet convention 8 per cent. 
cannot be divided amongſt the proprietors, without paying 
the ſame proportio: to the revenue. 
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1ſt. All loſs of nominal value is a real loſs to go- 
vernment. This loſs has been very great, and 
has influenced the fortuncs of individuals. I 
have been aſtoniſhed, to find people in England, 
who believed that the high price which India 
ſtock bore, was a hurt to the reſt of the funds. 
It is preciſely the contrary; the revenue has 
certainly loſt by the great fall of that ſtock. 2d. 
The loſs which foreigners have ſuſtained by it 
will not be looked upon as indifferent to England, 
by perſons who underſtand the nature of public 
credit.— The generality of men are like children 
who beat the pavement on which they fall: and 
ſuch a revolution could not Be favourable to pub- 
lic credit. ] his evil would in a great meaſure 
have been prevented, if the dividend had only been 
reduced to 8 per cent. I infiſt upon it, and ex- 
perience has ſhewed it, that the difference of 2 
per cent. was not an object to the company. The 
moſt knowing among the directors, even wanted 
to give more, and to continue the payments to 
government: either of theſe appeared to me ab- 
ſurd at the time. The interpoſition of govern- 
ment would have been as uſeful as it was neceſ- 
ſary, if all the circumſtances had been duly at- 
tended to. It muſt, nevertheleſs, be allowed, 
that when the embarraſſment of the company's 
affairs took lace, in conſequence of unforeſcen 
and temporary accidents, of unexpected drafts 
on the coinpany, of the conſtruction of forts, of 
embezzlements, of the large quantity of tea ſent 
to England, and remaining unſold, of the failure 
of the rice-harveſt, of the famine, &c. the direc- 
tors had already determined upon a plan of refor- 

mation, 
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mation, which chiefly conſiſted in diminiſhing 
unneceflary expences, to the amount of two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds a year, and in concurring 


with Mr. Haſtings's plan, who had already de- 


monſtrated, that by putting a ſtop to the build- 
ing of forts in the province of Bengal, there 
would be a ſaving in India of ſeven hundred 
thouſand pounds fterling yearly. Theſe au- 
thentic pieces were all publiſhed in 1773 they 
have been looked upon as chimeras, and it was 
poſitively inſiſted upon that the company was ru- 
ined: and from the exaggerated falſhoods of Mr. 
Bolts, and other writers miſled by him, the 
company. was thought totally undone, becauſe 
ſhe owed, at that time, one million four hundred 
thouſand pounds to government, eight hundred 
thouſand pounds to the Bank (which, by the 
by, was not uncommon, even in its moſt proſ- 

erous ſtate) five or ſix hundred thouſand 
pounds likewiſe were owing on account of extra- 


ordinary drafts, which were to be paid in 1774, 


which made, together with ſome few other con- 
tracted debts, about three millions ſterling. It 
was to no purpoſe to give aſſurances, that if 
examined to the bottom, the affairs of the com- 
pany would be found not only in a ſolid but a 
flouriſhing condition; that the ſales of the year 
773 amounted to almoſt double what they did 
before; that the cauſes which had occaſioned 
theſe debts ſubſiſted no longer; that, by the 
ſavings made, theſe loſſes would be retrieved in 
three years time—the general cry was ſtill that 
the company was ruined, that the province of 
Bengal was drained, that the poſſeſſions in India 
3 were 
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were precarious - two aſſertions deſtitute of all 
foundation. But before I give my ſentiments 
more particularly on the ſubject, I appeal to ex- 
perience, which deſtroys what Mr. Bolt and 
others have advanced on the occaſion. 

Since the end of 1773, the company has not 
only paid the remainder of the drafts, which 
the exclaimers inſiſted could not be done without 


further help from government, but it has paid, 


beſides, the eight hundred thouſand pounds to 
the Bank, and laſt year five hundred thouſand 
to government; and it is afferted, that next 
month government will be reimburſed by it 
nine hundred thouſand pounds ſterling more. 
Thus this ruined company, theſe drained poſ- 
ſeſſions, have furniſhed in three years time where- 
with to pay three millions of extraordinary ex- 
pences from her ſavings, beſides one million 
ſterling which Governor Haſtings has repaid in 
Bengal. After ſuch a demonſtration there is no 
need of any other proof, and any thing more 
on the ſubject might well be diſpenſed with, 
nevertheleſs I dare aſſert, and I appeal to future 
times for the proof of my aſſertion, as I have 
done to the experience of paſt times, which con- 
firm thoſe which I have heretofore advanced on 
this ſubject ] aſſert then, pofitively, that the 
Englith and Dutch poſſeſſions in Indoſtan, far 
from being precarious like thoſe of America, 

are ſolid and immoveable ; that is to ſay, from 
the ſide of the people of the country. Between 
the Europeans the ſucceſs of a war is precarious, 
The French may invade the Engliſh and Dutch 
poſſeſſions, and vice verſa; but from the re- 
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moteſt antiquity the inhabitants of India have 
never been able to make head againſt the Euro- 
peans. The force of the Mahrattas is much ex- 
aggerated That people, it is true, is formida- 
ble, but not ſo much ſo as to make an exception 
to the general rule Beſides they are always di- 
vided, and one party of them conſtantly on the 
fide of the Engliſh. 

The Pee poverty of the treaſury in the 
province of Bengal, is not only exaggerated, 
but even does not exiſt at all, fince the experience 
of the three laſt years proves the contrary by 
plain and unqueſtionable facts: i. e. the progreſs 
of the company, and the payment of her enor- 
mous debts. But it it is further conſidered that 
Indoſtan is not only the gulf in which, from 
time immemorial, almoſt all the bullion of Eu- 
rope has been ſunk, and that, even at this 
time, England, France, Holland, and other 
powers, ſend thither vearly, a large quantity of 
gold and filver, it will plainly be ſeen how chi- 
merical this pretended poverty is. It is true, 
the repacity and cupidity, the extort ons and 
monopolies (always deſtructive, of ſome of the 
company's ſervants, may be very detrimental to 
trade, and to the natural productions or the 
country, and make theſe treaſures diſappear for 
a while, or, in other wo: ds, occaſion the hiding 
of them. This has already happened, and may 
happen again. But the care of government and 
of the directors, who begin to be ſenſible of the 
nature of theſe poſſeſſions, may, 1n part, if not 
entirely prevent this evil in future; and if fo, 
time will diffipate all the unhappy events which 
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thoſe prophets. of evil have progniſticated as im- 
pending over the two companies. Every body 
has heard of the immenſe treaſures which Tamas 
Kouli Khan found in the province of Delhi; it is 
pretended that they amounted, in gold and filver, 
to five hundred millions ſterling. I think the 
ſum exaggerated, and that it ought to be 
reduced to one half, Nevertheleſs India has 
not been exhauſted, although the greateſt part 
of theſe treaſures were carried into Perſia, The 
Engliſh do not carry away any money from the 
country, on the contrary they every day leave 
{ome there in exchange for its productions and 
manufactures, and it is the luxury of Europe 
which makes it good to them. 

The Abbe Reynal, a celebrated and judicious 
author, has written on the ſubject of the Dutch 
Eaſt India company : his materials were me- 
moirs, which ſhould appear to be faithful, fince 
they were drawn up by perſons who had been at 
the head of the company's affairs in the Eaſt In- 
dies. Theſe memoirs, however, were written 
a long while before the publication of the Abbẽ's 
book. I acknowledge that it contains many cu- 
rious, intereſting, and true particulars, which 
are not to be found any where elſe.” But ſeveral 
of the conſequences which he draws are, never- 
thelcſs, falſe. One example will be ſufficient. 
It the Dutch Eaſt India company did not clear 
at the end of the year, more than two hundred 
and fifty thouſand florins, as is pretended, it 
would have been inſolvent long before now ; for 
fince the date of th2 memoir, included in the 
Philoſophical Hiſtory of the above-named au- 
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thor, the company has met with great loſſes by 
the war carried on in the iſland of Ceylon, and 
other incidents, and yet it is not ruined, Let 
the other conſequences, deduced by the ſaid me- 
moirs, be alſo compared with recent events, and 
they will be found equally erroneous. The work 
of Mr. Holwell is an hiſtorical picture of the af- 
fairs of Indoſtan, much more faithful and more 
comfortable for the Englith nation than the ca- 
ricatures of Mr. Bolt, or the memoirs which ſe- 
duced the ingenious author of the Philoſophical 
and Critical Hiftory of both the Indies. 

The Enghſh and Dutch may meet with a 
check from the Indians; but whilſt they preſerve 
their power at fea, with a few troops they will 
always be able to maſter them. That indolent 
and effeminate people will always be maſtered by 
the Engliſh, if other powers do not eſpouſe their 
cauſe, This weaknels of the Indians is the con- 
ſequence of their climate, and of other phyſical 
and moral cauſes. It is even probable that the 
Engliſh will always have the ſuperiority which 
their marine gives them over the other powers of 
Europe; and attacking that nation in Aſia would, 
I think, be like laying hold of the bull by the 
horns. 

Many people pretend that territorial poſſeſſi- 
ons, and the wars which they occafion, are in- 
conſiſtent with trade, and ruinous to the com- 
pany from this aſſertion I appeal to experience 
— After the cataſtrophe of the maſſacre of the 
Engliſh at Calcutta, the company, ſupported by 
the Admirals Wation and Pocock, revenged 
that outrage, by taking poſſeſſion of the pro- 
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vince of Orixa. That conqueſt and the reve- 


nues ariſing from it, have been the ſource of the 
prodigious ſucceſs of the company in India, even 
againſt Europzan enemies who appear to have 
ſuperior force to what had eyer bcen ſeen before 
in that country. This fingle obſervation ſeems 
to determine the queſtion, But if there wants 
more proof, conſider the extraordinary ſums 
which government has received ſince that epo- 
cha, by the cuſtoms which have brought in al- 
moſt 9 the four hundred thouſand pounds 
a year, the dividend which the company have paid, 
the great expences it has been at in fortifications, 
the eaſe and quickneſs with which it ſurmounted 
the embarraſſment of its affairs three years ago; 
if all this does not demonſtrate the utility of its 
territorial poſſeſſions, nothing can be demonſtrat- 
ed. The Dutch Eaſt India company would be 
nothing without territorial poſſeſſions. The ſer- 
vants of the company, in that caſe, in India, ſtrive 
to make a rapid fortune, in order the ſooner to re- 
turn home again, Means muſt be found to re- 
medy this great evil. Such as fill the chief poſts 
ought to have aſſurances from government and 
from the company, that they ſhould be hand- 
ſomely rewarded after ten years reſidence; but, 
to obtain that reward, their conduct ought to be 
ſtrictly examined into, and they ſhould be pu- 
niſhed if they had behaved ill. This muſt be 
the baſis of all the amendments that can be pro- 
jected. I ſhould think it adviſeable even to of- 
ter a premium of ſo much per cent. for thoſe 
who ſhould prove that they had cut off any uſc- 
leſs expences, improved ſome branches of com- 
M 2 merce, 
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merce, laid out money on ſome uſeful and im- 
portant objects; for in great concerns, niggard- 
lineſs and Hingineſs ought to be avoided with as 
much care as prodigality and laviſhneſs—maxims 
that are little known in Holland. Every thing 
that tends to hurt or diſtreſs the Indians ought to 
be carefully avoided and diſcouraged; they thould 
be treated with mildneſs and humanity, but at 
the ſame time be made ſenfible that they arc not 
feared, and that they would be puniſhed with 
ſeverity if they became perfidious. I repeat it, 

war ſhould not be renewed in India out of wan- 
tonneſs, or to anſwer particular private purpoſes 
but at the ſame time it ought not to be dreaded 
when it appears neceſſary. Wars in India are of 
a different nature from any carried on in any 
other part of the world: humanity ought to pre- 
vail, and therefore the ſeducing advantages which 
an Indian war offers to ſome political eyes, 
ſhould be renounced. The Engliſh Eaſt India 
company being in poſſeſſion of Bengal, Bahor, 
and Orixa, cannot but profit from the territorial 
revenue, by the receipt of the ſpecie which other 
nations bring there to carry on their commercial 
tranſactions. It is therefore the intereſt of the 
Engliſh Eaſt India company to ſuffer this trade 
to 5 carried on freely; whilſt, on the other 
hand, the nations ſo permitted to trade ſhould 
think themſelves happy therein, as they are 
thereby free from military expences, which in 
their ſituation is a very great advantage; and they 
will do ſo, provided they are not blinded by jca- 
louſies, contrary to the reciprocal intereſt of all 
the parties. I recommend it to the proprietors 
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of both the Engliſh and Dutch companies not 
to loſe fight of this great, this important truth. 
There are people who take a pleaſure in re- 
porting, that at the expiration of the term of the 
charter, government will take the territorial re- 
venue from the company ; and by this abſurd 
report, which I hold to be without foundation, 
the price of India ſtock is kept low. I muſt ob- 
terve, by the by, that even if this was to be the 
caſe, the price of the ſtock ought to riſe ; for it 
15 not under a government mild and free, like 
that of England, that the company ſhould be 
diſpoſſeſſed of an eſtate acquired at its own ex- 
pence and riſk, without making a compenſation 
for it: it is their property. But why ſhould I 
refute chimeras ? The Britiſh government knows 
that all that has been written againſt the excluſive 
trade of the company, treating it is a ruinous 
monopoly, are political ſophilms, which have 
hitherto always been contradicted by experience. 
It is ridiculous to call the commerce of the Eng- 
liſn or Dutch companies a monopoly. They 
procure the ſubſiſtence of millions of pcople, 
they are the ſource of the riches of the two (Fares ; 
the fortunes which their ſervants make in India, 
per fas & nefas, always turn to the profit of the 
ily therefore cannot be called a monopoly. 
'This commerce 1s of ſuch a nature as to be bet- 
ter directed by a company than by individuals. 
The Dutch were ſenfible of this when their com- 
pany was eſtabliſhed. Experience and good ſenſe 
have always confirmed them in that ſyſtem, and 
they are happy in never having had its propriety 
called! in queſtion. The trade of ſeparate individuals 
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would be ruinous; becauſe the more competi. 
tors there are in India for the purchaſe of goods, 
the dearer the commodities are, and in propor- 
tion to the quantities of goods brought into Eu- 

rope, do their prices riſe or fall; and individuals 
would pay no regard to theſe circumſtances. Be- 
ſides, this is a trade which of late has more or leſs 
been carried on by force of arms; for which reaſon 
it can only be ſucceſsful to a company. Let us 
now come to the produce of the territory. 

If government took from the company the 
produce of the territory, confining it only to 
trade, the revenue would run the riſk of loſing 
annually above two millions ſterling well ſecured, 
and this for the ſake of adopting a precarious and 
doubtful ſyſtem. The duties which the compa- 
ny pays to the cuſtoms have nearly doubled ſince 
1763—this is a fact well known, 

This augmentation of duties amounts to above 
four hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, 
This overplus proceeds from &e conſiderable 
returns, and the prodigious ſales of the com- 
pany, which would be totally impoſſible to be 
made, if it was deprived of its territorial reve- 
nue: it could no more make ſuch large inveſt- 
ments, and the ſales would decreaſe confiderably, 
to the great detriment of trade. Government 
would ſuffer (befides any other loſſes) by thus 
ſtopping the ſources of its finances. The Eaſt 
India company, far from being a monopoly, 
gives life, by its navigation, exportation, and 
ſales, to all the claſſes of the ſtate. Its com- 
merce protects and enriches them ; but all theſe 


benefits are returned with ingratitude ; ; that vice 
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too common in the world Beſides, how would 
government get the territorial revenue remitted 
to Europe? It would be abſolutely impoſſible. 
Specie cannot be brought out of India without a 
very great loſs; and it this was to be done, in 
that caſe it would be found out only a poſſible 
way of draining that country of its riches. It 
follows then, indubitably, that the territorial re- 
venue cannot be brought to Europe advantage- 
ouſly, otherwiſe than in goods, by the traffic of 
the company. This operation is more to the in- 
tereſt of government than of the company; 
which, by means of this territorial revenue, in- 
creaſes its fales, and conſequently its commerce, 
which increaſes the royal revenue by a hundred 
different ways, independently of the augmenta- 
tion of the cuſtom-houſe duties. (a) 

The ſhare of the territorial revenue which go- 
vernment might pretend to, ought to be very 
moderate; in order to avoid the fate of him who 
killed the hen that laid golden eggs —Govern- 
ment ought to watch over the eſtabliſhments in 
the Eaſt Indies, and the œconomical admini- 
ſtration of the directors, to be conſtantly cor- 
recting riſing abuſes, to ſtop their progreſs, for 
there will always be ſome, and it is their exceſſes 
and conſequences which ought to be prevented. 


(a) It is then as clear as the day, that it is the intereſt 
of Great Britain that the charter of the company ſtiould be 
continued for ſeveral years, and it is the only means by 
whach the finances can moſt profit. All other methods are 
only chimerical and ruinous projects, ſupported only by 
declamation, which experience ſhows to be contrary to the 
true principles of trade and finance, | 
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The revenue which government draws from the 
company is very conſiderable; and equity re- 
quires that the proprietors; who have ſuffered ſo 
much, ſhould ſoon feel the good effects of the 
preſent opulence of the company. 37 

I muſt, moreover, add, that although 1 am 
the apoſtle of peace, and recommend it invari- 
ably to the European powers, yet this doctrine is 
liable ro ſome exceptions in India, in the preſent 
ſituation of the Engliſh there; but I will not 
enter at preſent into the reaſons on which 1 
ground my opinion. The Engliſh and Dutch, 
without ſeeking to embroil themſelves in a war 
in India, ought always to be ready to ſupport the 
weight of one in Java, Ceylon, the Moluccas, 
Bengal, and on the coaſt of Coromandel. 

After the ſketch which has been given of the 
power of England, of her riches, opulence, and 
re{ources, it appears probable that the revolt of 
New England, far from undermining the ſtrength 
of the mother-country, will, on the contrary; 
ſtrengthen it the more, and though i it might per- 
haps be her intereſt to abandon the colonies, ſhe 
ought not to do it, becauſe it would lower her 
in the eyes of the reſt of Europe, as the impu- 
nity of the rebels, and the giving up of the co- 
lonies would be attributed either to timidity or 
want of power. 

Theſe are my general ideas, on which con- 

jectures may be formed. If this writing ſhould 
by chance fall into the hands of thoſe miniſters 
of ſtate, whoſe ways of thinking and acting 1n- 
Auence the fate of nations, I flatter myſelf, that 


my e may produce effects uſeful to hu- 
manity 
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manity in general, and to ſome ſtates in parti- 
cular. My great aim in all my writings has 
always been, to cure national hatred, and to re- 
move thoſe jealouſies Which are the ſprings of it, 
and which are always founded on intereſt ill un- 
derſtood. I think I have proved this to a de- 
monſtration in my letter on the Jealouſy of Com- 
merce : I have ſeen, with pleaſure, ſome cele- 
brated authors adopt and improve upon the 
principles there eſtabliſhed, I ſhould with till 
more pleaſure ſee ſovereigns convinced of thoſe 
truths, as there would certainly reſult from thence 
the greateſt benefit to humanity, 
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